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NORTH CAROLINA CANALS BEFORE 1860 
By CLIFFORD REGINALD HINSHAW, JUNIOR 


During the colonial period and in the years following separa- 
tion from England, the development of both internal and foreign 
trade in North Carolina was greatly retarded by the peculiar 
topography of the state — that of the coastal region in particu- 
lar.1 To a large extent, it was in an effort to overcome these 
difficulties that the state undertook a program of canal building. 

Within the sand bar which encloses the waters of eastern 
North Carolina are numerous shallow sounds. The northernmost 
is Currituck Sound, which extends a short distance into Virginia 
and has an average width of five miles and length of thirty miles. 
Albemarle, the largest fresh water sound in the United States, 
extends fifty miles inland with an average width of ten to twelve 
miles. The smaller Roanoke and Croatan sounds connect Albe- 
marle Sound with Pamlico Sound, which is the largest of these 
inland waters, extending for more than sixty miles from Roanoke 
Island to the mouth of the Neuse River and having an average 
width of twenty-five miles. Core Sound, one of the smaller bodies 
of water, connects Pamlico Sound with the inlet at Beaufort, 
which lies to the south. Narrow Bogue Sound extends for a short 
distance to the southwest from Beaufort.? 

Several small rivers deposit their waters into Albemarle 
Sound, the chief of which are the Pasquotank, the Chowan, and 
the Roanoke — the latter the most important river in the north- 
ern section of the state. Formed by the junction of the Staunton 
and the Dan, it waters a large part of northern North Carolina 
and southern Virginia. The next large stream south of the 





1J. Allen Morgan, “State Aid to Transportation in North Carolina,” The North Carolina 
Booklet, X, no. 1, p. 122. 

2 Edmund Ruffin, Agricultural, Geological, and Descriptive Sketches of North Carolina, and 
the Similar Adjacent Lands (Raleigh, 1861), p. 114. 


{1] 
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Roanoke is the Tar, which rises near the Virginia line and flows 
in a southeasterly direction into Pamlico Sound, taking the 
name of Pamlico River below the town of Washington. The 
Neuse River, formed by the junction of the Eno, Little, and Flat 
rivers, flows from Durham County into the southern part of 
the Pamlico Sound. The Haw and Deep rivers unite near the 
central section of the state to form the Cape Fear, which flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean below Wilmington.* 

In the early days, before the advent of faster means of travel, 
water transportation was of great importance. Vessels floated 
down the various rivers into the shallow sounds; and there, in 
order to reach the ocean, they had to cross the treacherous sand 
bar which enclosed the entire sound region of North Carolina. 
This sand bar, varying in width from one quarter of a mile to 
four miles, was broken in several places by inlets which allowed 
the entrance and exit of vessels to and from the ocean.* 

The most important of the several inlets through the bar was 
Ocracoke,® situated fifty miles northeast of Cape Lookout and 
thirty miles southwest of Cape Hatteras, opening into Pamlico 
Sound from the ocean. After a safe passage had been made over 
the bar, which had a low water depth of thirteen feet, there were 
narrow channels to be navigated before a port could be reached. 
Within the bar were Teach’s Hole channel with a six foot depth 
and the Swash with a nine foot depth. These channels were so 
shallow that many ships had to discharge part of their cargo 
and have it sent to ports in lighters or sloops.® 

Old Topsail Inlet was considered one of the best on the North 
Carolina coast, but it opened into the harbor at Beaufort and 
was connected with the larger sounds to the north only by the 
shallow Core Sound. Some five miles south of the Virginia line 
and opening into the northern part of Currituck Sound was New 
Currituck Inlet, and, although the depth was only five feet, a 
large part of the commerce of Currituck Sound passed through 
by means of small sloops and schooners. Farther to the south 
and opposite Roanoke Island was Roanoke Inlet, with a depth 





8 William Henry Hoyt, editor, The Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, II, 186- 

4 Charles Christopher Crittenden, “The Seacoast in North Carolina Hines * 768-1789," 
The North Carolina Historical Review, VII (1930), 434. 

5 There were a nw 4 of spellings of Ocracoke. Two of the most common were O-c-c-a- 
c-o-c-k and O-c-r-a-c-o-c-k 

6 Crittenden, ““The Seacoast in North Carolina History, 1763-1789,” pp. 436-4387. 
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of six feet, through which the Lost Colony was supposed to have 
ventured. The inlet proved of little value, however, because of 
the continual shifting of sands and the lack of uniformity in the 
depth of the channel.? Both of these inlets were closed by the 
action of wind and water, New Currituck in 1828 by a severe 
storm and Roanoke about the same time but in a more gradual 
manner.® 

Through Ocracoke passed most of the ships from the Roanoke, 
Tar, and Neuse rivers, although the inlet was not well suited for 
this purpose. It was inconveniently situated for the commerce of 
the Roanoke, and a voyage from the head of Albemarle Sound 
to Ocracoke was thought to be equal to the journey from Ocracoke 
to New York or to the West Indies. As the inlet continued to 
widen its depth decreased, and this, coupled with the fact that 
there was no harbor, rendered navigation dangerous as well as 
inconvenient.® 

Edmund Ruffin capably summed up the difficulties presented 
by the North Carolina coast when he wrote: 


Taking the whole space within the outlines of Pamlico, Albemarle, 
and Currituck Sounds, and their connecting waters, and of all the 
deep, still and unobstructed waters of the many rivers discharging 
therein, there is not one of the Atlantic States, which has such great 
extent of good and smooth navigable water . . . and safe from storms 
also, by its typographical [topographical] features, and entirely se- 
cured from any invasion, or effective blockade, by a hostile naval force. 
. . . But these remarkable and otherwise valuable characteristics are 
rendered almost nugatory by another remarkable feature of this 
region. There is now no access to the ocean, through the sand reef, so 
good and deep as the narrow Ocracoke Inlet, which now permits 
vessels of only six feet draft to pass over the bar across the inlet, after 
tedious delays and much danger, and which passage opens upon an 
unsheltered and most dangerous seacoast. The whole ocean shore of 
North Carolina is a terror to navigators, and is noted for the number 
of shipwrecks, and especially near Cape Hatteras.1° 


7 Crittenden, ““The Seacoast in North Carolina History, 1763-1789,” p. 437. 

8 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 120. Oregon Iniet, opened by a storm in 1846, 
was named for the first vessel to pass through it. It was navigable, however, only for small 
vessels. New Inlet has had a capricious career of opening and closing and has been used 
for commercial purposes but very little. Both Oregon and New Inlets are situated north 
of Cape Hatteras near Nag’s head. Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, The Intercoastal Waterway—Norfolk to Key West, pp. 105-106. 

9 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 125. 

10 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, pp. 114-115. The depth of Ocracoke Inlet evidently 
was less when Ruffin wrote. 
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Prior to 1815 the work of improving navigation in North Caro- 
lina was left to private enterprise. Whatever was done for the 
purpose of keeping the rivers free from obstructions was ac- 
complished by local overseers, appointed by the county courts, 
under whose direction male citizens of a certain age were re- 
quired to work. The legislature, however, in an endeavor to make 
these fields attractive to private enterprise, granted liberal fran- 
chises to corporations to construct toll roads and canals and to 
improve river navigation.11 

Before 1815 the General Assembly had passed several acts for 
the construction of canals in various sections of the state. Of 
these the most important were the Dismal Swamp Canal to con- 
nect the Pasquotank River in North Carolina and the Elizabeth 
River in Virginia’? and the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal 
connecting the Neuse River with Beaufort.13 Other acts provided 
for a canal from the Roanoke River to the Meherrin River and 
one from Bennett’s Creek to the Nansemond River in Virginia, 
thereby forming a water connection with tidewater Virginia 
without the use of Albemarle Sound.14 Also, provision was made 
to incorporate companies to build canals from the Roanoke 
River to the Pamlico River!® and to Pungo River.1® 

Only two of the canal companies secured sufficient stock sub- 
scriptions for incorporation. The Dismal Swamp Canal Company 
completed its waterway between Albemarle Sound and the Ches- 
apeake Bay, and work was begun on the Clubfoot and Harlow’s 
Creek Canal. Several companies were also organized and in- 
corporated for the purpose of improving river nagivation.17 

To facilitate and insure the success of the improvements al- 
ready begun by private enterprise, the state, in 1815, for the first 
time recognized the importance of expending public funds for 
clearing rivers and construction aids to navigation. In the same 
year North Carolina also first subscribed stock and appropriated 
money to the companies already formed.1® The most important 





11 Morgan, “‘State Aid to Transportation in North Carolina,” p. 126. 

12 Walter Clark, editor, The State Records of North Carolina, XXV, 838. 

18 Laws of North Carolina, 1795, ch. 23. This canal was also referred to as the Clubfoot 
and Harlow Creeks Canal, and Harlow was often spelled H-a-r-l-o-w-e. 

14 Laws of North Carolina, 1804, ch. 34. 

15 Lawes of North Carolina, 1798, ch. 40. 

16 Laws of North Carolina, 1796, ch. 20. 

17 Morgan, “‘State Aid to Transportation in North Carolina,” p. 126. 

18 Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements in the House of Commons (Raleigh, 
Dec. 9, 1824), p. 1. 
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of these were the Roanoke Navigation Company, the Neuse River 
Navigation Company, the Tar River Navigation Company, and 
the Cape Fear Navigation Company.!® 

In 1815 Archibald D. Murphey presented plans to the legis- 
lature for a board or commission that would take under its con- 
trol the development of waterways, roads, and other forms of 
internal improvement.2° The plan and improvements suggested 
by Murphey were not adopted, but an increased interest was 
evident, and four years later the Board of Internal Improve- 
ments, sometimes called the Board of Public Improvements, was 
created.?1 

In connection with the proposed improvements Murphey pre- 
sented his “memoir on Internal Improvements,” pointing out 
what North Carolina needed to do and how to obtain it. His plan 
suggested that the state legislature should turn its attention to 
the inlets on the coast, to the sounds, to the primary rivers, to 
the connection of two or more of these rivers by navigable canals, 
to the public highways, and to the drainage of marshes and 
swamps in the eastern and southern counties.?? 

The Board of Internal Improvements, desiring an orderly de- 
velopment of the proposed program, hired an engineer to survey 
and report on the feasibility of the contemplated improvements. 
Unable to find a person in the state who was fitted for the po- 
sition, it employed Hamilton Fulton, an Englishman, as principal 
engineer.?° In the employment of the Board, Fulton proceeded 
to make surveys and reports on various propositions presented 
to him.?4 

One of the most troublesome problems faced by the Board and 
the merchants of North Carolina was the absence of a suitable 
inlet through the sand bar for the exportation of the produce 
and manufactures of the state. As early as 1787 the legislature 
had passed an act authorizing certain individuals to receive sub- 
scriptions for the construction of a canal through the reef in the 


19 ee of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1824), 
pp. 5-6. 
20 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, II, 25. 

21 Report of the Committee on Internal Improvements, p. 1. 

22 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Ul, 121. 

28 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 119. Fulton had been employed by the 
British government and had worked at Malta and Bermuda. He had also laid out a canal 
from the North Sea to the Baltic for the king of Sweden. 

24 Report of the Board of Public Improvement of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1820). The 
reports made by Fulton are included in this publication as well as in later reports made by 
the Board of Public Improvements. 
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vicinity of Roanoke Island.25 Renewed interested in the project 
prompted the Board to direct Hamilton Fulton, in 1820, to survey 
and estimate the cost of the plan.?® No actual work was started 
at that time, and it was not until twenty years later that another 
survey was made by Major Walter Gwynn.?7 In 1856 construc- 
tion of the canal, through the bar at Nag’s Head, was begun. 
The Federal government made an appropriation of $50,000 but, 
due to the filling of the excavated section by sand, the canal was 
abandoned before all the money had been spent.?8 

One of the plans contemplated by the Board, relative to the 
improvement of river navigation, was to bring together the com- 
merce of the rivers at one point — thus developing a North Caro- 
lina port to compete with Norfolk and Charleston. Since Ocra- 
coke Intet seemed undesirable, attention was turned elsewhere. 
Beaufort possessed the best inlet on the coast, and here the pos- 
sibility of developing a port of considerable importance seemed 
the brightest. The development of Beaufort could be accomplished 
best, it was thought, by creating a system of canals connecting 
the Roanoke, Tar, and Neuse rivers. This plan embraced a chain 
of canals extending from Williamston on the Roanoke to Wash- 
ington on the Tar, to New Bern on the Neuse, and then by way 
of the Neuse River and the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal 
to Beaufort. An alternate plan suggested Swansborough as the 
outlet of the canal system, with an additional waterway con- 
necting New Bern with the White Oak River which empties into 
the ocean at Swansborough.?® Surveys were made of the tenta- 
tive canal line running from the Roanoke to the Tar and to the 
Neuse; the plan proved too costly, however, and was never 
carried out.®° 

Prior to the formation of the Board of Internal Improvements, 
the Cape Fear Navigation Company undertook the construction 
of canals around the falls of that river. The company planned 
the excavation of a canal twenty-seven miles in length above 
Fayetteville, with another around the Buckhorn Falls, which 
were located still higher up the river near the junction of the 


25 State Records, XXIV, 931. 

26 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina (1821), 

27 Report of Maj. Gwynn, Civil Engineer, Upon the Practicability and Probable Cost of 
Opening an Inlet at Nag’s Head (Raleigh, 1840), p. 1. 

28 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 120. 

29 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Ul, p. 143. 

30 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1821, p. 64. 
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Haw and Deep rivers. Contracts were let and work was begun, 
the Buckhorn Canal was almost completed, and about five miles 
of the Fayetteville Canal were built, but in 1818 financial diffi- 
culties beset the company and work was suspended. Shortly after 
the suspension of activities, the Board of Internal Improvements 
took over the project abandoned by the Cape Fear Navigation 
Company. Instead of completing the canal, however, it adopted a 
system of sluicing and slack water, thereby making the Cape Fear 
navigable through this method rather than through canals.?1 

In contrast to the failure of the Cape Fear Navigation Com- 
pany, the Roanoke Navigation Company completed a canal 
around the falls of the Roanoke River which enabled the traffic 
of the upper Roanoke to descend to the lower river.®? 

The Yadkin and Catawba rivers drained a large section of 
central North Carolina, and therefore an effort was made to 
improve the navigation of these two streams. Surveys were made 
by Fulton and plans were presented for canals, dams, and sluices 
that would make the rivers navigable around the falls; canal 
building was widely discussed, but other means of improvement 
were finally employed.*? As both of these rivers had their outlets 
in South Carolina, North Carolinians felt that something should 
be done to draw their trade to some native port. As early as 1815 
the suggestion had been made that the Yadkin River commerce 
could be brought to Wilmington by means of a canal running 
from the Cape Fear River to the Yadkin.?4 The General As- 
sembly passed an act, in 1847, providing for the construction of a 
waterway to connect these two rivers through Montgomery, 
Moore, and Cumberland counties.?5 This ambitious plan was not 
undertaken, however, for the distances and the difficulties to be 
encountered were much too great. 

Other acts passed by the legislature included plans for canals 
from the Cape Fear River through New Hanover County directly 
to the ocean,?* from Lake Mattamuskeet to Alligator River,*? 


81 Report of the Cape Fear Navigation Company to the Board of Internal Improvements 
(Fayetteville, 1838), pp. 7-8. 

82 Report of the Board of Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1835, p. 7. 

83 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1820, p. 36. 

84 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, Il, 24. 

35 Laws of North Carolina, 1847, ch. 17. 

36 Laws of North Carolina, 1815, ch. 15. 

87 Laws of North Carolina, 1849, ch. 131. 
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from the Cape Fear River to the Waccamaw River,®® and from 
New River to Bear Creek in Onslow County.3® These schemes 
were local in character, however, and none of them was under- 
taken before 1860. 

Of the many canals suggested or planned in North Carolina 
prior to 1860, only a few were undertaken and still fewer were 
completed. The Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal, the Dismal 
Swamp Canal, the Roanoke Canal, and the Albemarle and Chesa- 
peake Canal (chartered in 1855) 4° were completed and became 
a part of the inland waterway transportation of the state. The 
Roanoke Canal was used to aid river traffic only, on one particu- 
lar river, but the other canals joined points that heretofore had 
no direct water connection. 

One of the earliest and most important projects in North Caro- 
lina was a canal linking the Neuse River with Old Topsail Inlet 
at Beaufort. Old Topsail was considered the best inlet on the 
coast for several reasons: its location, under the lee shore of 
Cape Lookout, protected it from the more severe storms; it. was 
subject to fewer changes; it had a depth of fourteen feet of water 
over the reef; and within the bar was a safe harbor. Such a 
canal, it was believed, would provide the commerce of Pamlico 
Sound and its tributary rivers with a safer exit to the ocean than 
that of dangerous Ocracoke Inlet.*1 

As early as 1766 “An Act For Joining the Navigation of Old 
Topsail Inlet to Neuse River by Cutting a Navigable Canal from 
the Head of Harlow’s Creek to Clubfoot’s Creek” was passed. 
Clubfoot Creek was a tributary of the Neuse River, while Har- 
low’s Creek flowed into the harbor at Beaufort. By this act 
certain citizens were appointed commissioners with authority 
to lay off and design a canal to connect these two creeks. They 
were empowered to receive subscriptions, to construct the water- 
way, and to act as overseers of the project.*2 

Nothing was accomplished, however, and in 1783 the General 
Assembly passed another act, appointing John Benners, John 
Jones, Christopher Neale, John Easton, Enock Ward, Dedrick 
Gibbler, and William Bourden as commissioners. By this act the 





88 Laws of North Carolina, 1855, ch. 92. 


89 Laws of North Carolina, 1847, ch. 19. 

40 Laws of North Carolina, 1855, ch. 93. 

41 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, II, 180. 
42 State Records, XXIII, 684-685. 
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canal could pass through the land of any person or persons pro- 
vided payment was made to the owner for consequent damages. 
The canal was also declared to be for public use and free from 
tolls.*3 

The following year Enock Ward, Spyers Singleton, and Chris- 
opher Neale were empowered to construct the canal and, con- 
trary to the provisions of the previous act, were allowed to collect 
tolls if the project was completed within a seven-year period. 
Tolls were to be fixed each year between the first and tenth of 
January and they were to be advertised at each end of the canal.*4 

In 1795, with the canal still incomplete, an additional act was 
passed. The new law provided for a company with a capital stock 
of $10,000, divided into 100 shares of $100 each. It further stipu- 
lated that the company must have two-thirds of the necessary 
subscriptions before becoming incorporated, officers must be 
elected, the canal built, and locks and other safeguards to naviga- 
tion constructed. Land through which the waterway would run 
was condemned and the canal was declared a public highway, free 
from taxation. The toll rates were limited to a yearly income of 
not more than twenty-five per cent of the cost of construction 
and maintenance of the canal.45 Two years later an amendment 
was passed allowing an increase of $1,000 in the capital stock 
and extending the charter from sixty to ninety-nine years.*6 

Although sufficient subscriptions for incorporation had been 
secured, the canal progressed slowly. Practically all of the work 
had been done by, or under the direction of, William McClure. 
After his death his interest in the company was transferred to 
his daughter Hannah, the wife of William Gaston. She, in turn, 
left her shares to her husband and infant children. 

Construction was suspended following McClure’s death; in 
1813, however, a reorganizing act was passed providing for a 
capital stock of 182 shares valued at $100 each. William Gaston 
and his children, because of McClure’s contributions, were 
granted a fourth of the stock. Each subscriber was allowed one 
vote for each share of stock up to five, and one vote for every 
three shares above five. According to this act the canal was to be 





43 State Records, XXIV, 538. 
44 State Records, XXIV, 684. 
45 Laws of North Carolina, 1795, ch. 28. 
46 Laws of North Carolina, 1797, ch. 5. 
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built from Clubfoot Creek to Harlow’s Creek and was to have a 
width of fourteen feet and a depth of four feet at ordinary tide 
water. Four sidings, sixty feet long and twelve feet wide, were 
provided to increase the width, thus allowing vessels to pass each 
other. Drainage ditches were also to be dug parallel to the canal 
to prevent surface water from washing the banks. The entire 
project had to be completed within five years.+7 

Two years later the company had completed about one-fourth 
of the work.*® In 1818, after canal and navigation companies had 
begun to secure state aid, the state of North Carolina subscribed 
to twenty-five shares of stock and lengthened the time for com- 
pletion of the waterway.*® 

During this period, when an increased interest in internal im- 
provements was evident, the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal 
attracted considerable attention in connection with a proposed 
line of canals running from Norfolk to Beaufort. This canal was 
to furnish the final link in the chain connecting the Neuse River 
with the ocean port of Beaufort. Yet some doubts remained: Was 
the water in the canal at Beaufort of sufficient depth, and would 
the open waters of the lower Neuse River and Pamlico Sound 
prove too dangerous for safe navigation? °° 

The Board of Internal Improvements, following its formation 
in 1819 and the hiring of Hamilton Fulton, desired to take over 
the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal as one of its projects. 
Fulton surveyed the canal in 1820 and reported to the Board 
that there was no necessity for any alteration of the line as 
previously laid out by William McClure. As the waters of Club- 
foot Creek were higher than those of Harlow’s Creek, he thought 
it expedient to build a lock to prevent the current from overflow- 
ing and injuring the banks. Construction of this lock and com- 
pletion of the canal would necessitate an expenditure of $25,000. 
The dimensions from which the cost was estimated called for a 
canal four feet deep, fourteen feet wide at the bottom, with a 
slope of one and a half feet horizontal to one foot perpendicular, 
making the surface width twenty-six feet. These dimensions were 
considered sufficient to allow the passage of vessels from seventy 





47 Laws of North Carolina, 1813, ch. 28. 

48 Morgan, “State Aid to Transportation in North Carolina,” p. 152. 
49 Laws of North Carolina, 1818, ch. 50. 

50 Hoyt, Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, II, 144. 
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to eighty feet in length, fourteen feet in width, drawing three 
feet six inches of water, and carrying a cargo of thirty or forty 
tons. The proposed size of the sidings was also enlarged in the 
report made by Fulton.51 

Work on the canal was started again in the spring of 1821, 
but incessant rains greatly retarded progress. The company di- 
rectors, deciding against the employment of contractors, hired a 
superintendent and a number of hands. Fulton’s plan was fol- 
lowed with the exception of the lock construction, which they 
built without sidewalls, using instead the banks of the canal. 
This proved impracticable and work on the lock was suspended.52 

When the company’s capital proved inadequate, in 1821, an act 
was passed opening the books for new subscriptions and increas- 
ing the number of shares to 240. William Gaston and his children 
had their stock increased to one-fourth of the larger number of 
shares without further payment. The Board of Internal Improve- 
ments, by the act of 1821, gained control of the planning and 
direction of the project, and the state subscribed to an additional 
fifty shares of stock.53 

The Board wanted to employ contractors to complete the proj- 
ect, but the bids were prohibitive in cost and the old system of 
hiring a superintendent and hands was continued. The number 
of hands employed, however, was too few and the work proceeded 
so slowly that by 1822 only one-third of the total length of three 
miles had been completed.54 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
CLUBFOOT AND HARLOW’S CREEK CANAL COMPANY IN 1822 


The Capital Stock Subscribed by Individuals -_................ $10,000.00 
The Capital Stock Subscribed by the State —.................. 7,500.00 
$17,600.00 
The Sum Paid by Individuals ..................2 oe $ 5,683.46 
Fe EE HI IND sicicitcisdistbnenainitncncinnicenitnltiseloies 4,000.00 
$ 9,683.46 





1 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1820, pp. 1-2. 
Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1821, p. 38. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1821, ch. 37. 

Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1822, p. 11. 
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The Sum Expended on the Canal and Paid $ 8,337.85 

Debts Due from the Company, About 2,000.00 
$10,337.85 

Insolvent Subscribers Owe the Company, About ............ $ 800.0055 


A year later Fulton estimated that about three-fifths of the 
total length had been excavated, and that the expenditure of 
another $10,000 would enable the company to complete the canal. 
The officers of the company then replied that the necessary funds 
could not be raised through private subscription and requested an 
appropriation from the state.5¢* The state, through the Board of 
Internal Improvements, appropriated $5,000 for stock in the 
company.5?7 

As construction of the canal continued slowly from 1824 to 
1826, the need for money was expressed upon several occasions. 
To meet these needs the company, in 1824, was allowed to offer 
twenty more shares of stock for sale and the state subscribed to 
seventy-five additional shares.5§ 

Two years later the state granted the company a loan of 
$12,000, one-half of which was to be paid back within ten years 
and the remainder within fifteen years. Certain provisions were 
attached to the loan: Interest was to be paid annually, insofar 
as the funds of the company would permit; as security, the canal 
and all the property of the company was conveyed in trust to the 
state; and bond was given by the company’s officers as guaranty 
that the money would be applied to its debts and to the completion 
of the canal.59 

An examination by a committee of the Board of Internal Im- 
provements in 1827 revealed that an excavation of 180 yards and 
the removal of earth caved in from the banks would make the 
canal navigable. The cave-in was thought to have been a result 
of the too free admission of the waters of the Neuse River and 
Clubfoot Creek. The committee, therefore, recommended the 


erection of a guard lock at the northern outlet of the canal to 
control the flow of water.®° 





55 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1822, p. 10. 

56 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1823, pp. 6-7. 
57 Laws of North Carolina, 1823, ch. 18. 

58 Laws of North Carolina, 1824, ch. 25. 

59 Laws of North Carolina, 1826, ch. 24. 

60 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1827, p. 12. 
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Although small vessels now began to use the waterway and 
tolls were collected, the canal was not yet a useful commercial 
artery. To supply the means for making it such, the state in 1828 
made a loan of $6,000.*1 


AID ADVANCED TO THE CLUBFOOT AND HARLOW’S 
CREEK CANAL COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA (1832) 


By Act of 1818, Subscriptions for 

















25 Shares of Stock at $100 each $ 2,500 
By Act of 1821 for 50 Shares wre ‘ia 5,000 
By Act of 1823 for 50 Shares ......................... 5,000 
By Act of 1824 for 75 Shares aera oe vere 7,500 

$20,000 
By Act of 1826, Loan by the State -................2.....-.....--cececeeees $12,000 
By Act of 1828, Loan by the State . veiietsetimaiiiiitia elaine 6,000 

$18,000 
Total Sum Advanced by the State —..............-.......------ .-$38,00062 








About the time of the opening of the canal North Carolina first 
became interested in railroad building. Joseph Caldwell, in his 
Numbers of Carlton, presented detailed plans for the construc- 
tion of a railroad system running through the central section of 
the state, east to west, with an eastern terminus at New Bern. 
He considered Beaufort the best seaport on the coast and ad- 
vocated its development to facilitate the centering of commerce 
at one point. In this connection, Caldwell suggested an expansion 
of the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal which would enable 
vessels of the largest class navigating the sounds to enter the 
harbor at Beaufort. According to his plan, the railroads would 
transport goods to New Bern from the interior of the state, and 
from there they would be shipped, by way of the Neuse River 
and canal, to the port at Beaufort.®? 

Little was done at this time to improve the canal and to make 
it navigable for steamboats, and therefore the number of tolls 


61 Laws of North Carolina, 1828, ch. 37. 

62 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1832, p. 21. 

63 Joseph Caldwell, The Numbers of Carlton, Addressed to the People of North Carolina 
on a Central Rail-road Through the State (New York, 1828), p. 34. 
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collected was small.*¢ From December 3, 1827, to December 31, 
1828, the gross total of tolls was $640.23.65 From October 1, 1830, 
to June 30, 1832, a period of nearly two years, the tolls amounted 
to only $709.03,°° while from January 2, 1833, to December 31, 
1834, the amount was $294.49. Thus over a period of six years, 
from 1827 to 1833, the total tolls collected amounted to only 
$2,722.05.°7 

The Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal attracted little atten- 
tion from the state after 1830, and interest in the project seems 
to have vanished. In 1832 the Board of Internal Improvements 
reported, in connection with the expediency of planning a water 
communication from Beaufort to New Bern in place of a railroad, 
that the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal was not adequate for 
the needs of the trade. According to the report, the chief difficulty 
lay in the shallowness of the connecting creeks and the conse- 
quent insufficiency of water in the canal. This difficulty only 
added to those caused by the poor construction of the canal. Fur- 
ther lack of interest can be noted in the fact that a new route was 
surveyed for a canal between the Neuse River and Beaufort, a 
project which would have been located a few miles to the east of 
the older canal.®8 

The company reported to the Board of Internal Improvements 
in 1832 that $48,471 had been spent in construction of the canal 
and that $400 was still due.*® As obstacles to navigation con- 
tinued to increase, the tolls decreased, reaching a low of $210.51 
in 1834. This poor condition led to the opinion that, even if the 
canal were improved, it would still not be able to repay the state 
loans,7° and therefore foreclosure was ordered in 1844.71 

Three years later an act of the General Assembly empowered 
the Board of Internal Improvements, which had taken over the 
canal, to lease the entire works for a period not exceeding twenty 
years to such individuals or companies as might wish to operate 
the canal. Further provision was made that, in the event the 





64 Raleigh Star and North Carolina Gazette, December 23, 1830. 

65 Charles Clinton Weaver, “Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 1860,” 
John Hopkins University Studies in History and Political Science, XXI (1903), p. 74. 

66 Report of the President and Directors of the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal Com- 
pany to the Legislature of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1832), p. 3. 

67 Weaver, “Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 1860,” p. 74. 

68 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1832, p. 6. 

69 a of the President and Directors of the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal Com- 
pany, Pp. 3. 

70 Weaver, “Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 1860,” pp. 74-75. 

71 Weaver, “Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 1860,” p. 75. 
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Board did not lease the canal within six months, it could offer the 
project for sale at public auction after giving not less than sixty 
days notice in the newspapers of the state. If the canal were sold, 
the purchasers were to be declaied incorporated as the Clubfoot 
and Harlow’s Creek Canal Company.7? 

The canal was neither leased nor purchased, and in 1849 an 
act was passed to incorporate a company to operate it. The capital 
stock was set at $6,000, one-half of which had to be subscribed 
before the corporation could be formed. A further stipulation 
was made that the directors of the company would execute a 
mortgage to the state upon promise to make the canal navig- 
able.73 A new company was not incorporated, however, and the 
state held its interest in the canal until 1872. At that time the 
New Bern and Beaufort Canal Company was formed and the 
state’s interest in the Clubfoot and Harlow’s Creek Canal was 
transferred to the new organization.74 

Another project designed to expedite the flow of commerce 
in the state, particularly in the northeastern section, was con- 
struction of the Dismal Swamp Canal. Since the only means of 
entrance and exit from the sounds of North Carolina was 
through the treacherous inlets, it was natural for Tar Heel mer- 
chants to seek a new trade route. It was also natural for Virginia 
business men to want the route so located that it centered the 
commerce of North Carolina at Norfolk. Joseph and Benjamin 
Jones of Pasquotank County are credited with having originated 
the idea of a canal running through the Dismal Swamp.75 

In 1786 commissioners from Virginia and North Carolina 
were appointed to confer upon a plan for the proposed canal. 
These commissioners — Robert Andrews and John Cooper of 
Virginia, and William M’Kenzie, James Galloway, and John 
Stokes of North Carolina — met in Fayetteville.7* The following 
year the legislature of Virginia passed an act relative to the 
Dismal Swamp Canal.77 As the waterway was to extend into 
both states, it was necessary that North Carolina also pass an 





72 Laws of North Carolina, 1847, ch. 16. 

73 Laws of North Carolina, 1849, ch. 10. 

74 Jonathan Havens, The Pamlico Section of North \ coatneuaee p. 54. 
7™ John Moore, History of North Carolina, II, p. 401 

76 State Records, XXV, 92. 

77 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Norfolk: Historic Southern Port, p. 173. 
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act incorporating a canal company. The General Assembly, meet- 
ing at Fayetteville, passed such an act in November, 1790.78 

This act called for the construction of a canal through the 
dreary wasteland that borders North Carolina and Virginia near 
the Atlantic Ocean. Probably the earliest available description 
of the swamp is that written by William Byrd while he was sur- 
veying the boundary between the two states. Byrd described the 
region as a large swamp or bog extending thirty miles from 
north to south and having a width of ten miles.79 He also de- 
scribed the pestilential effects of the air and the absence of ani- 
mals, but later investigation proved that these observations were 
incorrect. It is supposed that this region received the name 
“Great Dismal Swamp” from Byrd while he was on this trip.®° 

At its northern boundary the swamp extends a little south of 
the port of Norfolk, Virginia, covering parts of Norfolk and 
Nansemond counties in that state. In North Carolina it extends 
through portions of Currituck, Camden, and Gates counties.%! 
The name — Dismal Swamp — adequately describes the region 
lying between the Albemarle and Chesapeake basins, for con- 
tained therein are the headwaters of the Pasquotank, Perqui- 
mans, and North rivers which flow into Albemarle Sound. The 
Nansemond and Elizabeth rivers also have their headwaters in 
the swamp but flow north into Chesapeake Bay.®2 

Frederick Law Olmstead, who made a tour of the southern 
states about 1856, wrote an interesting account of this section of 
North Carolina and Virginia: 


The Great Dismal Swamp together with the smaller Dismals of the 
same character, along the North Carolina Coast, have hitherto been 
of considerable importance as furnishing a large amount of lumber, 
and especially of shingles for our Northern use as well as for exporta- 
tion. The district from which this commerce proceeds is all a vast 
quagmire, the soil being entirely composed of decayed vegetable fibre, 
saturated and surcharged with water; yielding or quaking on the 
surface to the tread of man, and a large part of it, during most of the 
year, half inundated with standing pools. It is divided by creeks and 





78 State Records, XXV, 38. 

79 William Byrd, Description of the Dismal Swamp and a Proposal to Drain the Swamp, 
edited by Earl Gregg Swem, p. 17. 

80 Federal Writers Project, North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State, p. 276. 

81 Federal Writers Project, North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State, p. 276. 

82 William Darby and Theodore Wright, Jr., A New Gazetteer of the United States of 
America (Hartford, 1836), p. 424. 
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water veins, and in the center is a pond six miles long and three broad, 
the shores of which, strange to say, are at a higher elevation above the 
sea, than any other part of the swamp, and yet of the same miry 
consistency. 

Except by log roads the swamp is scarcely passable in many parts, 
owing not only to the softness of the sponge, but to the obstruction 
caused by innumerable shrubs, vines, creepers, and briars, which often 
take entire possession of the surface, forming a dense brake or 
jungle. This, however, is sometimes removed by fires, which of late 
years have been frequent and very destructive to the standing timber. 

. There is a good deal of game in the swamp... bears and wildcats 
are sometimes shot, raccoons and oppossums are plentiful, and deer 
are found in the drier parts and on the outskirts. The fishing, in the 
interior waters, is also said to be excellent.83 


Another author and traveller, Edmund Ruffin of Virginia, who 
perhaps had a more intimate knowledge of the region than Olm- 
stead, described the swamp as being higher than the surrounding 
land and the soil of vegetable origin. 


It would be supposed that the swamp is much lower than the sur- 
rounding land, but the swamp is higher than nearly all the land that 
encompasses it, and the interior of the swamp is generally higher than 
the outer part. The exception is on the west side where for 12 or 15 
miles the streams flow into the swamp, but in the north, east, and 
south the rivers flow away from the swamp into various rivers and 
bays. 

The Dismal Swamp is certainly a peat soil. The soils of the Dismal 
Swamp are much nearer to the peat of Europe than any other I have 
ever observed. .. . The vegetable soil of the Dismal Swamp, when dry, 
is highly combustible . . . being principally of vegetable origin, which 
leave but little ashes, or earth residue. 84 


This tract of land, covering some 2,200 square miles, was first 
exploited by George Washington and several of his associates.®5 
About the time of the discovery of a lake in the center of the 
Great Dismal, these men took over all the unappropriated swamp 
lands in Virginia. Washington, as a surveyor, thought the entire 
swamp could be drained and made into farm land. With this in 
mind, he and his associates bought about 40,000 acres of the 
mee Frederick ee Toe aes te os = Seaboard Slave States, with Remarks on 


84 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 208. 
85 Federal Writers sae North Carolina: A Guide to the Old North State, p. 275. 
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wasteland and formed the Dismal Swamp Land Company. The 
company’s chief object, at that time, was purely agricultural; the 
swamp was drained and the soil tilled, but the profits realized 
from the project were discouragingly small.®® 

Following the Revolution, agricultural development of the 
swamp continued to pay small dividends, so the company ac- 
cordingly turned to the sale of juniper shingles. This unexpected 
business proved immensely profitable and soon became the com- 
pany’s sole pursuit. Shortly before the Civil War the stock had 
increased from the original $3,000 a share to $15,000; the divi- 
dends paid were large even for such highly priced stock. At the 
time of its incorporation the land company failed to include the 
lake in the center of the swamp in its patent. This proved to be a 
harmful oversight, for the Dismal Swamp Canal Company was 
granted exclusive use of the water in the lake, thus shackling any 
general plan of drainage.§7 

In order to transport lumber from the swamp, the land com- 
pany had constructed a canal from the northern edge of Lake 
Drummond to a point seven miles from Suffolk on the Suffolk- 
Edenton road. This canal, averaging ten feet in width and con- 
taining from one to two feet of water, was extremely narrow 
and only five miles long. Approximately a hundred yards from 
the lake was a device comparable to a dam for controlling the 
depth of water in the canal. The waterway, at that time, was 
called “Washington’s Ditch” and has retained the name to the 
present time.&& 

After a short but useful career Washington’s Ditch was aban- 
doned as a means of water transportation. A more direct route, 
the Jericho Canal, had been built from Lake Drummond to the 
Nansemond River at a point near Suffolk. The new canal, which 
was twelve feet wide and four feet deep, extended almost in a 
straight line from the lake to the river. At the lake junction a 
regulating lock controlled the water in the canal by keeping it at 
a uniform level when long droughts caused a lower lake depth.®® 

Jericho Canal was used primarily by the land company in 
transporting shingles from the interior of the swamp to the 





86 Edmund Ruffin, “Observations ~~“ Betas an Excursion to the Dismal Swamp,” The 
Farmers’ Register (January 1, 1837), p. 

87 Ruffin, “Observations Made During = ‘Excursion to the Dismal Swamp,” p. 616. 

88 Charles Frederick Stansbury, The Lake of the Great Diemal, pp. 29, 34. 

89 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 205. 
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landing at a tidewater creek where large ocean-going vessels 
were loaded. Swamp timber, consisting principally of juniper, 
cypress, and white pine, brought good prices and heavy profits. 
A number of slaves, owned by the company, were employed in 
bringing out lumber in the form of shingles and staves.?° 

Traffic on the canal consisted, for the main part, of lumber 
products, but occasional pleasure trips were taken into the 
depths of the swamp. Small barge-like boats were used: they 
were carried forward by boatmen on the towpaths who pro- 
pelled them by means of polls rigged to the front and rear of the 
boat. By leaning against the poles and walking along the paths 
the boatmen pushed the boat along the canal.91 

The act passed by the General Assembly of North Carolina in 
1790 incorporating the Dismal Swamp Canal Company con- 
tained a preamble which stated: Since many persons were willing 
to subscribe large sums of money for the construction of a 
navigable canal to connect Albemarle Sound with Chesapeake 
Bay, they should be entitled to collect tolls from those using the 
canal.°2 This law provided for the opening of subscription books 
in Rockingham and Granville counties and in the towns of 
Halifax, Edenton, Murfreesborough, Windsor, and Nixonton, in 
North Carolina, and also in Virginia at such places as the leg- 
islature of that state might designate. A date was set for the first 
meeting of the company, which would become incorporated upon 
receipt of one-half of the prescribed capital of $80,000. If less 
than one-half of the amount had been subscribed by the time of 
the first meeting at Halifax, the company was empowered to take 
additional subscriptions to make up the deficiency. Those sub- 
scribing were required to elect a president and four directors 
for a term not exceeding three years. They were also allowed 
one vote for each share of stock up to ten and one vote for each 
five additional shares, a share being valued at $250. A lengthy 
section of the law described the powers and duties of the officers 
and the rules concerning meetings.9? As compensation for ex- 
penses incurred in construction and maintenance of the canal, 
locks, and causeways, the company was granted any profits ac- 





90 D. H. Strother, “‘The Dismal Swamp,” Harpers (September, 1856). This article, clipped 
from the original magazine, is in the University of North Carolina library. 
91 Strother, “The Dismal Swamp.” 
92 State Records, XXV, 83. 
93 State Records, XXV, 84-86 
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cruing from the project. The law also included a long list of tolls 
chargeable for commodities shipped on the canal.°4 

To secure the necessary land through which the canal was to 
be cut, the owners of such property were required to sell to the 
company at a reasonable price. The proprietors were allowed to 
construct a branch canal to Lake Drummond to secure additional 
water for the main waterway. If there were a surplus of water, 
they could grant the use thereof to any private enterprise desir- 
ing it. Persons living along the canal route were permitted to 
dig drainage ditches into the main stream. These ditches, how- 
ever, had to be at least a mile apart if they were located on the 
same side of the canal, and some means for completely shutting 
them off had to be provided. All bridges across the branches were 
to be built at the expense of the landowners.®5 

Tolls were chargeable only if several specifications were ful- 
filled: the canal had to be thirty-two feet wide and eight feet 
below the earth’s surface; it had to be navigable in dry weather 
by vessels drawing three feet of water; and the causeways had to 
have a width of twenty feet. In addition, construction of the 
canal had to be started within a year after incorporation and 
completed within a ten-year period.®® 

According to the law, each state would have free use of certain 
waters in the other state. Virginia agreed that the Elizabeth 
River, Hampton Roads, Chesapeake Bay, and the upper stretches 
of the Roanoke River would be considered as a common highway, 
free from toll and open to the navigation of all vessels belonging 
to the state of North Carolina or its citizens. In reciprocation, 
North Carolina declared that the Roanoke, Meherrin, Nottaway, 
and Chowan rivers and Albemarle Sound, as far east as the 
Pasquotank River, should. likewise be opened to Virginia’s com- 
merce and free from tolls.97 Further provisions stated that no 
restriction, duty, or impost would be levied on any commodity 
which was the growth, produce, or manufacture of either state 
when it passed on the canal, from one state to the other. All 
articles were salable in either state without reinspection.®® 


94 State Records, XXV, 87. 
95 State Records, XXV, 90. 
%6 State Records, XXV, 91. 
97 State Records, XXV, 92. 
%8 State Records, XXV, 93. 
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After the passage of the act of 1790, a campaign for subscrip- 
tions began. George Washington became one of the first sub- 
scribers by his purchase of stock valued at $500.9® In addition 
to private subscriptions by North Carolina and Virginia business 
men, the legislature of Virginia passed acts by which that state 
subscribed to fifty shares of stock in 1791 and twenty shares in 
1799,100 

Slowness of the subscribers in paying for their shares delayed 
actual construction of the canal until 1793.19! Virginia had re- 
opened subscription books the previous year in Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, Suffolk, Petersburg, Richmond, Fredericksburg, and 
Alexandria to secure more funds for the project. During this 
period of delay the legislatures of both states amended the orig- 
inal law by requiring the canal to be of sufficient width to accom- 
modate vessels fifteen feet broad, drawing three feet of water, 
and by reducing the width of the causeways from twenty to 
fifteen feet.1°2 

Actual excavation was begun in 1793 with gangs of Negroes 
working at each end of the canal. Two mistakes were made, how- 
ever; a competent engineer was not employed to direct the proj- - 
ect and the channel was too narrow and too shallow. Other 
complications arose: The company didn’t know the number of 
locks that were necessary or how much dirt to remove; the route 
was incorrectly surveyed; no accurate estimate of the cost could 
be made,!°3 and part of the work was done under contract at the 
rate of $4,000 a mile, while another part was done by slave labor 
under the direction of an overseer. Slaveowners contracted for 
completion of minor sections, working their hands at times of 
the year when they were not farming.!°* Tangled roots and 
matted grasses greatly increased the difficulties of digging. Cap- 
tain Cornick, president of the company, clearly indicated the 
slow progress that was made. “Through such land, the canal, to 
the depth it was sunk, was cut, not by the spade, but principally 
by the axe, the saw, and the mattock.” 1°5 


99 Weaver, “Internal Improvements in North Carolina Previous to 1860,” p. 69. 

100 Executive Document No. 19, 45th Congress, 2nd Session, House # “Representatives, 
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101 Wertenbaker, Norfolk: Historic Southern Port, 
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Inspection of the work in 1796 showed that the canal was com- 
pleted for five miles at the Virginia end and for six miles at the 
Pasquotank or North Carolina end. Although digging and cutting 
had been going on for three years the most difficult part of the 
work remained to be done. The company had underestimated the 
cost, the locks proved expensive, and it also became necessary 
to dig a feeder canal for a supply of water from Lake Drum- 
mond. When the company’s money ran out and its credit was 
exhausted, work came to a standstill. The best that could be done 
was to connect the two sections of completed canal by a road. 
Thus North Carolina’s produce was taken to the south section 
by water, from there it was carried by wagons to the north 
section, and then it was transferred to vessels bound for 
Norfolk.1°6 

Prior to the War of 1812 heavy traffic flowed through the canal 
and over the connecting road. In one year the tolls collected 
amounted to $6,000, a return of seven per cent on the capital 
invested. At intervals, as funds came in, excavation was resumed, 
and by 1808 sufficient progress had been made to allow the 
prediction that, with the employment of 500 men, the canal could 
be completed within three months. A suggestion was offered 
relative to employing sailors thrown out of work by the embargo, 
but the company declined to follow this plan, following instead 
its practice of piecemeal work. As one writer of the time ex- 
pressed it, construction of the canal progressed as slowly as 
though “the age of Methusalah, and not that of the Psalmist, 
were the prescribed period of human life.” 197 

Such slow progress prevented the completion of the waterway 
within the ten year period prescribed in the incorporating act. 
The legislatures of Virginia and North Carolina, however, ex- 
tended the time limit on several occasions. From time to time 
regulations governing the toll rates were changed as the states 
modified the strict rule of procedure cited in the original act.1°8 

The British blockade of Chesapeake Bay in 1812 and the re- 
sultant demand for an inland waterway to Albemarle Sound 
seems to have provided the impetus needed for completion of the 
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canal. In June, 1814, vessels began to come through the canal; 
the first vessel to reach Norfolk came from Scotland Neck by 
way of the Roanoke River. It was loaded with bacon and brandy 
—a burden of twenty tons—and at one place on the canal the 
master was obliged to lighten the cargo.1°® From that time on, 
North Carolina produce passed through the canal in large quan- 
tities. One person alone paid tolls from December 8, 1815, to 
June 1, 1816, on 374,000 staves, 478,000 shingles, 2,233 barrels 
of corn, 10,000 pounds of bacon, 370 barrels of tar, 6 barrels of 
pitch, 371 barrels of fish, 27 barrels of oil, 59 casks of flax seed, 
2 casks of beeswax, and 16 kegs of lard—in all worth $32,000, 
or enough merchandise to load four ships of 300 tons each.!1° 

As the Dismal Swamp Canal grew in importance, North Caro- 
lina business men began to worry about the commerce it furn- 
ished Norfolk in competition with their own native ports. In his 
“Memorial on Internal Improvements,” written in 1819, Archi- 
bald D. Murphey lamented the fact that a large per cent of the 
products of North Carolina had been sent to markets in other 
states. 


Heretofore, the productions of the Northern part of the State, lying 
on the Roanoke and its branches, and also on the upper parts of the 
Tar and Neuse, have been sent to the markets of Virginia; and the 
trade of Broad River, the Catawba and Peedee, has gone to South 
Carolina. Thus it has happened that we have shipped from our own 
ports not more than one third of our Agricultural products; and even 
a considerable portion of our Staves, Lumber, and Naval Stores, have 
been sent to other ports by the Dismal Swamp Canal, on one side; or 
by the Waccamaw, Little Peedee, and Lumber, on the other. . . .1"1 


This traffic, born of the necessities of war, served only to show 
the inadequacies of the canal. Vessels of sufficient size to navigate 
the waters of Albemarle and Pamlico sounds in safety were too 
large to pass through the new waterway. The directors of the 
company soon realized the necessity for increasing the depth of 
the canal and reducing the number of locks. Unless these im- 
provements were made, the trade of the canal would revert to 
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the older channels.112 The company, possessing proof of the 
volume of traffic that might be expected, appealed to the state 
legislatures for support. In response to its plea, permission was 
granted for an increased number of shares and, in addition, the 
legislature of Virginia granted three loans—two of $50,000 each 
and one of $37,000.118 

In connection with the proposed improvements a federal proj- 
ect, which included the Dismal Swamp Canal, was brought 
forward. This plan had been previously advocated by Albert 
Gallatin but had never been executed. Alexander Macomb, chief 
engineer, wrote James Barbour, the Secretary of War, express- 
‘ing his opinion that the Dismal Swamp Canal might be a useful 
means of defense, provided it was made navigable for sloops. 
Macomb suggested an inland waterway from Norfolk to Beau- 
fort, including the Dismal Swamp Canal in a series of canals 
connecting the Roanoke, Pamlico, and Neuse rivers by way of 
Plymouth, Washington, and New Bern.114 

In 1826 the United States government subscribed to 600 shares 
in the Dismal Swamp Canal Company and three years later pur- 
chased 200 additional shares, making a total investment of 
$200,000.115 With the money invested by the federal government 
and the loans secured from the state of Virginia, improvements 
on the canal progressed rapidly. In the winter of 1828, thirty-six 
years after the first shovelful of dirt had been removed, the canal 
was completed on a larger scale and opened to traffic. The new 
canal was twenty-two and a half miles long, averaged forty feet 
in width, and was capable of conveying vessels drawing five and 
a half feet of water. The water level was raised or lowered by 
five stone locks; two at the northern end, raising the water thir- 
teen feet; one, ten miles south, raising it three and a half feet; 
the Culpeper Lock, six miles south, falling three and a half feet; 
and a lock at the south end falling thirteen feet. A basin of a half 
mile length was situated at Deep Creek on the northern end of 
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the waterway. With the added improvements the total cost of 
the canal reached an approximated sum of $800,000.11¢ 

As the canal was improved the value of produce transported 
and tolls collected began to increase at a rapid rate. Further 
expectations of a rich trade were enhanced by improvements that 
were aiding navigation of the Roanoke River. Heretofore the 
falls of the Roanoke above Weldon had prevented the passage of 
boats downstream into Albemarle Sound, but construction of 
the Roanoke Canal, it was hoped, would remove this difficulty.117 

The Dismal Swamp Canal had opened a waterway for the 
trade of the upper Roanoke as well as for that of the Chowan, 
Blackwater, Meherrin, and Nottaway rivers. Tobacco, cotton, 
flax, flour, and hemp from Warren, Mecklenburg, Halifax, and 
Charlotte counties were expected to flow down the Roanoke, 
through Albemarle Sound, and then through the canal. It was 
necessary, however, to provide some means of transporting goods 
from small upper river boats which deposited their cargoes at 
Weldon after making the voyage through the Roanoke Canal.118 
Vessels navigating the shallow upper river were too small to sail 
in safety on the lower river and open sound. To meet this dif- 
ficulty and to facilitate the shipment of produce from Weldon to 
Norfolk, the Virginia and North Carolina Transportation Com- 
pany was organized. In June, 1828, the steamer Petersburg and 
eight barges were ready for work.1!9 

During the period of rebuilding, the General Assembly of 
North Carolina passed an act, in 1825, similar to the one passed 
by the Virginia legislature. It granted the company the privilege 
of constructing a branch canal from the main waterway to the 
Northwest River,!2° which flowed into Currituck Sound. The 
company had to operate the new canal as a part of the entire 
system, looking after the causeways and locks and charging tolls 
at the rate of a third of those charged on the main waterway. 
Authority was also given for the construction of additional 
inlets, basins, and reservoirs for better operation of the canal, 
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and the right to prescribe the number and location of bridges 
crossing the canal was granted. 

Concerning the work on the Northwest Canal, a traveller from 
Norfolk wrote in 1829: 


We pursued our journey along the canal 11 miles, over a road that 
McAdam himself could not improve, when we came to the junction of 
the North West Canal, the cutting of which is in active progress. This 
canal connects North West River with the main canal, requiring a cut 
of six miles, and will open an avenue to market for the vast stores of 
timber in that section, so important for naval purposes, besides the 
various other products of the country.!21 


The canal was completed shortly after the above account was 
written and became a part of the general system. It was six 
miles long, twenty-four feet wide, and four feet deep.122 

A third canal in the system was the feeder from Lake Drum- 
mond which supplied the main canal with water. Lake Drum- 
mond had a surface of six square miles and varied from ten to 
twenty feet in depth, being twenty-one and a half feet above 
tidewater when full.12% This feeder canal was five miles long, 
sixteen feet wide, and four and a half feet in depth. A guard 
gate near the lake controlled the flow of water that entered the 
main canal.124 

Canal traffic began to increase following the opening of the 
improved main waterway in the winter of 1828. Some of the 
larger vessels sailed on to Richmond, Baltimore, or Washing- 
ton, but the majority stopped at Norfolk. In a two-week period 
in June, 1829, traffic on the canal consisted of the following: 
18 lighters, 12 rafts, 1 sloop, and 3 schooners passing through to 
Norfolk; 2 schooners bound for Weldon; 2 sloops and 1 schooner 
for Currituck; 3 schooners for Beaufort; 2 sloops and 1 schoon- 
er for Elizabeth City; and 5 schooners and 2 sloops for Eden- 
ton.125 During 1829 the north-bound trade consisted of 770 
hogshead of tobacco, 1,964 bales of cotton, 2,937 barrels of flour, 
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2,507 barrels of fish, 30,000 bushels of corn, 1,170,000 staves, 
14,296,000 shingles, and 2,307 barrels of turpentine.126 

As traffic continued to increase each year the tolls grew from 
$11,658 in 1829 to $18,437 in 1830 and $27,030 in 1831. For the 
year ending April 30, 1833, the tolls reached a total of $34,059.127 


VALUE OF THE NORTHBOUND PRODUCE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING April 30, 1833 


Lumber products and naval stores $ 724,918 
Cotton : 478,842 
Tobacco . 205,793 
Corn sie ... 186,021 
Flour ” 57,792 
Fish 47,908 
Wheat, flax seed, sweet potatoes 34,667 
Provisions 20,304 
Wine, molasses, sugar +. 7,500 





























Total .---$1,713,796128 





For the same period southbound vessels carried merchandise, 
salt, coffee, molasses, flour, pork, liquors, and other products 
valued at $780,088, making a total value of $2,493,884 for pro- 
duce shipped during the year.!2° 

Although the company collected tolls primarily from vessels 
passing through the canal, a certain percentage was derived 
from the various types of vehicles and other traffic using the 
road bordering the waterway. The toll for the use of the road 
was: carts, 25 cents; wagons 50 cents; four wheeled carriages, 
25 cents; man and a horse, 1244 cents; every head of cattle, 6 
cents; and hogs and sheep, 2 cents each.13° 

For a short time, in 1835, the increasing stream of traffic was 
interrupted by a break in the south lock, but in the next year it 
was resumed in even greater volume.131 In October, 1836, 78 
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schooners, 3 sloops, 16 lighters, and 21 rafts passed through the 
waterway from North Carolina, while 64 schooners, 3 sloops, 17 
lighters, and 13 other vessels entered the canal from Norfolk. A 
year later, in the same month, 87 schooners, 7 sloops, 16 lighters, 
and 21 rafts entered Norfolk from the south, and 95 schooners, 
5 sloops, and 17 lighters travelled toward North Carolina.132 

A majority of the canal trade came from the sounds and rivers 
of North Carolina in schooners built especially for such traffic. 
Although a good many of the vessels were towed through the 
swamp by steamboats, some of them were pulled by mule teams 
hitched to the craft by long ropes extending to the towpath along 
the edge of the canal.133 

In 1841 the tolls received exceeded by forty per cent the aver- 
age receipts for the previous five years. Produce passing through 
the canal that year was valued at $1,237,858, six per cent of 
which was supposedly from Virginia and the remainder from 
North Carolina. The value of merchandise that passed through 
in the same period was $626,115.134 

According to the shipping news, as reported in the Portsmouth 
Chronicle and Old Dominion from January to July, 1845, nearly 
all the vessels entering Virginia through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal came from the Albemarle Sound region of North Carolina. 
A list of these vessels entering Norfolk indicates that the ports 
of Elizabeth City, Hertford, Nixonton, Edenton, Columbia, Cur- 
rituck, Plymouth, Winton, and the various landings on the 
Chowan and Roanoke rivers were sending ships through the 
canal with great regularity. Lumber, grain, corn, naval stores, 
and fish were the products most often transported on the schoon- 
ers, or in a few instances the sloops, that travelled through the 
canal.135 The local character of this trade is illustrated by a list 
of the articles passing through the canal in the year ending July, 
1847: 22,360,050 shingles, 5,256,350 staves, 139,000 cubic feet of 
scantling, 47,386 barrels of fish, 43,685 cubic feet of timber, 
3,722 bales of cotton, 30,505 barrels of naval stores, 688 barrels 
of spirits of turpentine, 4,366 hundredweight of bacon, 1,299 kegs 
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of lard, 1,261,099 bushels of corn, 26,255 bushels of wheat, and 
21,956 bushels of peas.136 

In the eight years preceding 1851 the average tolls collected 
were $32,906. In that year the tolls amounted to $39,748, and 
reached a total of $45,119 in the following year.137 The North- 
bound trade included 4,947 bales of cotton, 24,395 barrels of fish, 
and 837,749 bushels of corn. Although the amount of corn had 
decreased, an unusually large quantity of cotton raised the 
amount of tolls collected by the company.138 

The value of produce transported continued to increase. In 
1853 the exports, or northbound trade, amounted to $2,413,000 
and the imports reached the sum of $804,000, making a total of 
$3,217,000. By 1854 the total had risen to $3,574,000. In this 
period the chief products were still lumber, staves, shingles, 
corn, fish and cotton.139 


APPROXIMATE ANNUAL FREIGHTAGE OF THE CANAL 1856 


Shingles 24,000,000 
Staves 6,000,000 
Bushels of maize 2,000,000 
Cubic feet of plant, scantling 125,000 
Barrels of shad, herring 50,000 
Cubic feet of ship timber 40,000 
Barrels of naval stores 30,000 
Bushels of wheat 30,000 
Bushels of peas 25,000 
Hundredweights of bacon 
Bales of cotton 

Kegs of lard 

Barrels of spirits of turpentine 























For quite a while prior to the Civil War the yearly revenue 
from the tolls averaged approximately $38,000, while the annual 
expenses were about $12,000.14! At the outbreak of the war the 
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capital of the company was $1,600,000; of this sum $386,000 
came from direct subscription, while the remainder was derived 
from application of the revenue gained from the progressive 
improvements of the waterway. In return for its investment of 
$200,000, in 1826 and 1829, the federal government had received 
$136,000, or about two-thirds of its original appropriation. This 
stock had increased in value from $200,000 to $600,000.142 

The Dismal Swamp Canal, which had become an important 
part of the transportation system of eastern North Carolina, 
Was a money-making concern despite its location in a most 
desolate section of the country and its extension into the actual 
swamp for a distance of twenty miles. In 1850 a reporter for 
Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal made a journey through the tide- 
water section of North Carolina and Virginia via the Dismal 
Swamp Canal. He noted particularly the monotony and wildness 
of the region. 


Our journey for more than half the distance from Norfolk to Eliza- 
beth City lay along the route of the Dismal Swamp. The road and the 
fine canal running side by side. On the canal were a number of barges, 
laden and being laden with cypress shingles, the best American sub- 
stitutes for our roofing slates, of which the swamp is the great pro- 
ducer. .. . The road was montonous, no change of scenery enlightened 
it; the canal and the tall, dark cypresses flanked our right, and wild 
waste-looking corn fields or tangled bushes our left. Much of this region 
is taken up with pine barrens and morasses.143 


Leaving Deep Creek at the northern terminus, the canal passed 
first through firm sandy loam, where the water level was higher 
than the surrounding land. After a few miles the swamp land 
proper was reached and continued on both sides of the road and 
canal to the end of the way, where the canal entered down into the 
Pasquotank River near South Mills. All the central and larger por- 
tion of the canal, including its whole middle section and summit 
level, passed through what was originally juniper swamp. The 
height of the canal kept the water higher than would have been 
the case otherwise, by preventing the flow of water toward the 
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lower eastern soil of the swamp. The road was excellent, having 
been built of sand brought in by lighters added to the soil ex- 
cavated from the canal. This soil not only supplied the founda- 
tions for the side road, but also furnished a base for the central 
part of the canal. Good drainage and cultivation were rare along 
the Virginia side of the canal. The land along the southern sec- 
tion was better drained, however, as the water there flowed into 
the lower Pasquotank River.144 The only dwelling along the 
entire length of the waterway was the Halfway House, situated 
cn the state line. This tavern, built about 1800, provided a stop- 
ping place for the stage line that paralleled the canal from Nor- 
folk to Elizabeth City.145 

An enthusiastic comment was made by Calvin H. Wiley in the 
North Carolina Reader concerning the canal and the tavern: 


About midway of this road, just on the North Carolina line, is a 
public tavern; and this is the only house in all the Great Dismal 
Swamp. The road and canal, however, are like the streets of a populous 
city; they are crowded with people from end to end, and the traveller is 
never alone. An enormous amount of produce goes over this canal; 
and it is perhaps the best stock in the world.146 


Criticism of the canal continued despite the large volume of 
traffic it was supporting. Various objections were raised. The 
chief artery of trade, which came from Albemarle Sound, was 
considered sluggish; shoals and logs in the canal necessitated 
lightening of cargoes;147 and vessels could pass each other only 
where there were recesses or sidings. Added to these handicaps 
were the difficulties encountered at the connection of the canal 
with the Pasquotank River. That part of the route was so crooked 
and the current was so rapid that at times vessels could not be 


propelled by tow lines or sails, but were pushed along with 
poles.148 
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D. D. Simmons and Brothers, commission merchants of Nor- 
folk, after twenty-three years of trade on the Dismal Swamp 
Canal were thoroughly familiar with its drawbacks. They had 
known their ships to be delayed in the upper part of the Pasquo- 
tank River from six to fourteen days and below the south locks 
for two or three days. It was not uncommon for ten to fifteen 
vessels to be detained at the south end for lack of towage and 
by the low water in the canal.1+° 

Another complaint was voiced by John Phillips, master of the 
steamer Loper, engaged in canal trade. He stated that his ship 
traveled 9 miles an hour under easy steam, but the numerous 
bends and the rapid current in the Pasquotank section of the 
waterway slowed his vessel until two or three days were required 
to navigate the 45 miles from Elizabeth City to Norfolk, a dis- 
tance that could ordinarily be traveled in five or six hours in the 
same vessel where navigation was good.15° 

As a result of continued criticism, an effort was made by the 
directors, in 1856, to remove the causes of these complaints. They 
found that a three-and-a-half-mile extension of the canal would 
discharge it into a deeper and wider section of the Pasquotank 
River, thereby missing the worst portion of the stream. This 
addition would also lessen the distance by eight miles. The com- 
pany accordingly decided upon this new improvement at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000. Expenses were to be met with the profits 
which were expected to accrue from the improved facilities. The 
Civil War interrupted the work at a point known as Turner’s 
Cut, business was suspended and the company was left with a 
consequent debt of nearly $100,000.15! Moreover, competition 
with the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal had already caused a 
decline in the Dismal Swamp Canal trade. This newer canal, as 
its name indicated, connected the same bodies of water as did the 
older waterway.152 

In contrast to the canals previously constructed in North Caro- 
lina, the Roanoke River Canal did not form a connecting link 
between two or more waterways; it was built as an aid to the 
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navigation of one particular river. In Virginia, the Dan and the 
Staunton converge to form the Roanoke, which flows through 
northeastern North Carolina into Albemarle Sound; the river 
has its headwaters in the mountains of the two states and drains 
a large section of both. Near Weldon are the falls of the Roanoke 
where, within a few miles, the river drops 100 feet.15% These 
falls presented a serious obstacle to the safe passage of vessels 
from the upper to the lower river, and it was in an effort to over- 
come this difficulty that the Roanoke Navigation Company built 
the Weldon or Roanoke Canal. 

The Roanoke Navigation Company was chartered in 1812 with 
the principal objective of improving river navigation from the 
town of Halifax to the Virginia line.15¢ To accomplish this, the. 
company planned to open the river westward from Halifax by 
constructing canals, locks, or sluices. The state granted the com- 
pany authority to levy tolls but reserved the privilege of sub- 
scribing to 200 shares of stock—each share being valued at $100. 
By an amending act, passed in 1815,155 the capital stock was 
increased to $300,000 and the state was allotted 250 shares. In 
addition, the company was authorized not only to improve the 
river from Halifax to Virginia but also to extend the project 
over the entire section of North Carolina through which the 
stream flowed. The Roanoke Navigation Company was soon 
organized and January 1, 1838 was set as the completion date 
for the canal.156 

These acts fixed the company’s rights in North Carolina. But 
the Dan and the Staunton flowed through a large area of Vir- 
ginia, so that if a comprehensive program were to be followed, a 
charter from that state also was necessary. In 1816 Virginia 
passed an act similar to the one previously enacted in North 
Carolina and subscribed to $80,000 worth of stock. The North 
Carolina law provided for a subscription of $25,000, with a 
reservation that the sum could be increased to equal that held 
by Virginia.157 

The falls presented the greatest obstacle to improving the river 
as below Weldon the river was navigable to Albemarle Sound, 
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with the exception of occasional shoals and bars. Above the falls 
only a moderate amount of dredging was thought to be necessary 
to afford excellent navigation in the upper river for small bouts, 
particularly lighters and bateaux. By 1817 construction was well 
under way and land along the upper river had increased greatly 
in value. 

The navigation company planned to construct a canal around 
the falls, thereby enabling upper river traffic to descend to the 
lower river and into Albemarle Sound. After making a survey, 
in 1819, Hamilton Fulton recommended that the company issue 
a contract for the entire project rather than employing the form- 
er system of piecework.158 

Within the following year Fulton and Thomas Moore, the 
engineer for Virginia, met at the canal and made a joint report. 
They suggested that the locks be built seventy-five feet long and 
twelve feet wide, stating in their report that the river would 
never require larger locks. They also recommended an entrance 
or guard lock, at the western end of the canal, to prevent injury 
to the works by flood waters and to insure free and uninter- 
rupted navigation at all times.159 

In 1821 Fulton again surveyed the route and laid out the com- 
plete line with specifications for locks in the central section of 
the canal. Construction below the locks progressed to the basin at 
Weldon, where the company proposed an eastern outlet.16° 

By November, 1822, the company had spent $216,665.1214 on 
the waterway,'*1 and in the next year it was complete with the 
exception of several hundred yards lying between the river and 
the basin at Weldon. Vessels had already begun to pass from the 
upper river through the canal and into the basin.'® 

The Roanoke Canal extended from the town of Rock Landing 
for eight and three-fourths miles, on the south side of the river, 
to Weldon. A pond, which was formed by the construction of a 
low, rock-and-gravel dam at the head of a considerable rapid, 
served as its western entrance. The guard lock, located 400 feet 
from the entrance, had no lift or fall and functioned merely as a 
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in Ba a 1819), p. 9. 

of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1821, +». xi. 

ia Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1822, p. vii. 

162 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1823, p. 5. 
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control over the flow of water from the river into the canal. The 
waterway had an average width of twenty-five feet to the middle 
locks, three miles down the canal. These locks were composed of 
two combinations of two lifts each, with a total lift of thirty-five 
feet. They were sixteen feet wide—a greater width than that 
recommended by Fulton—and were supplied with slide sluices 
for wasting. From the middle locks to the basin at Weldon the 
canal stretched a little over five miles; it was twenty-five feet 
wide and four feet deep.1®8 

From the basin at Weldon to the river was a distance of 1,800 
feet, through which, at this time, the canal had not been built. 
Extension of the canal over this area would entail the construc- 
tion of several locks at considerable expense, or would necessitate 
a portage from the basin to the landing on the river. The com- 
pany was therefore undecided whether or not to undertake ex- 
tending the project. In this connection, Fulton reported to the 
Board of Internal Improvements as follows: 


The expediency or inexpediency of locking into the river at Weldon’s 
Orchard, depends, in my opinion, very much on the manner in which 
the produce carried down the river is purchased. If the produce of the 
country above the canal be purchased by general agents or wholesale 
merchants, and by them transported down the river and through the 
canal, for the purpose of being transshipped into vessels capable of 
navigating Albemarle Sound, and thence through the Dismal Swamp 
Canal to Norfolk; in this case, the erection of the locks will be a work 
of less importance. But if the produce is to be carried to market by its 
grower, in their bateaux, then the erection of the locks becomes an 
object of the greatest importance. In the latter case the producer will 
either have to sell his produce at Weldon, where there is not a sufficient 
market, or will have to portage his goods to the Roanoke River and 
hire another set of hands and a boat to take his produce to Williamston 
or Plymouth. If he plans to make any purchases and return with them, 
the same problem of transshipment would confront him.164 


The Board of Internal Improvements was anxious for the 
Roanoke Navigation Company to complete the final section of the 
canal; it accordingly recommended to the General Assembly that 
the state subscribe to 250 shares of stock, thereby aiding in the 


163 Roanoke Navigation Company, Engineer's Report (Portsmouth, Virginia, 1860), pp. 2-4. 
164 Report of the Board of Public Improvements of North Carolina, 1822, p. 29 
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completion of the project from the basin to the river.1®5 In re- 
sponse to the Board’s request, the General Assembly passed an 
act, in 1823, subscribing to 250 shares upon the condition that 
the money thus subscribed be spent in construction of locks to 
connect the lower end of the canal with the river.1** This sub- 
scription granted by the legislature was not accepted, however, 
by the Roanoke Navigation Company. Its directors stated that 
the stone locks would cost $19,000 more than the state subscrip- 
tion provided for, and even wooden locks would average $10,000 
above the sum subscribed. Moreover, the company contended that 
it was not necessary to send bateaux down the river; it argued 
that the steamboats which ascended the lower part of the stream 
at Weldon could transport produce to towns in North Carolina 
and that the Dismal Swamp Canal provided a waterway to 
Norfolk. 167 

For several years the navigation company centered its atten- 
tion upon improving the Roanoke below the falls, and improving 
the Staunton and the Dan above the falls. Sluicing on the Dan 
extended 152 miles above the canal to Leaksville, Rockingham 
County, North Carolina, and the Staunton was improved 88 
miles beyond the waterway. Below the falls, with the exception 
of 15 miles, the entire river was made navigable for large boats. 
Produce from the upper river flowed through the canal to the 
basin where it was drayed to the river landing and on to the 
boats waiting to transport it downstream.!®§ 

The idea of locks connecting river and canal persisted, how- 
ever, and upon continued insistence by the state the company 
accepted the stock subscription, in 1828, on the terms stipulated 
by the legislature five years previously.1®® Construction of the 
new locks began immediately but moved forward slowly. Since 
Hamilton Fulton was no longer employed by the Board of In- 
ternal Improvements, the project was directed by Colonel An- 
drew Joiner, treasurer of the navigation company. After two 
years of labor less than one-half of the project had been com- 
pleted.17° 


165 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1832, p. 56. 

166 Laws of North Carolina, 1823, ch. 17. 

167 Report of the Directors of the Stockholders in the Roanoke Navigation Company on 
the Subject of Looking into the River at Weldon (Halifax, 1824), pp. 4-6. 

168 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1827, p. 15. 

169 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1828, p. 6. 

170 Report of the R ke Navigation Company, 1830, p. 2. 
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In November, 1832, communication between the basin and 
locks was opened ; the first, second, and third locks were finished, 
and water was let into the basins between them. The fourth lock 
pit, however, was so soft and spongy that it was necessary, in 
order to establish a suitable foundation, to drive poles fourteen 
to eighteen feet deep throughout the pit, upon which the lock was 
raised. The fifth and sixth locks were framed and ready to go 
into place as soon as the foundations were prepared, but heavy 
rains hindered completion of the work by causing the banks of 
the lock pit to slip and cave in.171 

The locks were finally completed in the fall of 1834 and the 
canal was opened to traffic. Unfortunately, shortly after comple- 
tion of the locks, the Roanoke flooded, breaking the sides of the 
lower locks. The company directors decided against re-building 
the damaged locks, arguing again that produce could be carried 
from the basin, by land, as easily as it could pass through the 
locks—even if the locks were in the best possible condition.172 

While the last set of locks was being constructed, improvements 
in river navigation had greatly increased commerce on the canal. 
For the year ending October, 1830, there passed through the 


canal 1,728 hogsheads of tobacco, 4,030 barrels of flour, and 532 
bales of cotton; the company collected tolls of $1,827.88 for the 
period. This produce entered the western end of the canal, passed 
through to the basin, and was then drayed to the river.173 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS TRANSPORTED ON THE 
ROANOKE CANAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1831 


Hogsheads of Tobacco 
Barrels of Flour 
Sacks of Salt 
Bales of Cotton 
Barrels of Fish 
Hogsheads of Tobacco Stems 
Barrels of Tar 
Kegs and Boxes of Manufactured Tobacco 
Hogsheads of Sugar 
Barrels of Sugar 
Pounds of Coffee 
Pounds of Nails 
171 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1882, p. 21. 


172 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1835, p. 7. 
173 Report of the Roanoke Navigation Company, 1830, p. 3. 
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Pounds of Dry Goods 39,068 
Pounds other than Dry Goods 51,784 
Gallons of Wine 613 
Gallons of Molasses 2,462 
Gallons of Domestic Spirits 1,016 
Gallons of Foreign Spirits 491 
Casks of Lime 21 
Tons of Castings 44/5 
Pounds of Loaf Sugar 2,867 
Pounds of Lard 320 
Pounds of Raw Hides 720 
Pounds of Ginger, Pepper, Allspice 656 
Casks of Cheese 6 
Gallons of Linseed Oil 100 
Feet of Scantling ‘ 7,083 
Boxes of Tallow Candles 16 
Boxes of Sperm Candles 4 
Barrels of Beer 10 
Bushels of Flax Seed 28 
Pounds of Beeswax 421174 



























































By 1835 the tolls collected on produce passing through the 
canal had increased to $7,426.40. The upper rivers had been im- 


proved. The Staunton, except at very low water, was navigable 
for small boats through the Blue Ridge Mountains to Salem, 
Virginia, and the Dan was also navigable to the foot of the Saura 
Town Mountains in Stokes County, North Carolina.175 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS TRANSPORTED ON THE 
ROANOKE CANAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1835 


Hogsheads of Tobacco 
Hogsheads of Tobacco Stems 
Hogsheads of Sugar 
Barrels of Flour 
Barrels of Sugar 
Barrels of Tar 
Barrels of Port 
Barrels of Fish 











114 Report of the Progress and Present Condition of the Affairs of the Roanoke Navwiga- 
tion Company (Raleigh, 1831), p. 7. The tolls for this period were $3,811.27. 
115 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1835, p. 6. 
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Bushels of Clover Seed . 75 
Pounds of Manufactured Tobacco . 352,994 
Pounds of Nails 30,940 
Pounds of Coffee 55,620 
Pounds of White Sugar 7,525 
Pounds of Spices 754 
Pounds of Beeswax 867 
Pounds of Copper 8,575 
Pounds of Seed Cotton 3,230 
Pounds of Grindstones 14,590 
Pounds of Feathers 84 
Pounds of Bacon 24,343 
Pounds of Raw Hides 720 
Pounds of Goods 253,806 
Pounds of Dry Goods 77,922 
Gallons of Molasses 9,365 
Gallons of Wine 1,518 
Gallons of Domestic Spirits 9,179 
Gallons of Foreign Spirits 1,387 
Gallons of Vinegar .. 627 
Gallons of Train Oil 350 
Gallons of Spirits of Turpentine 65 
Sacks of Salt 5,921 
Casks of Cheese 23 
Casks of Lime 546 
Bales of Cotton - aia 214 
Boxes of Tallow Candles - 66 
Feet of Mill Stones ie 20 
Tons of Bar Iron bi 37 
Tons of Castings a 8 
Tons of Gipsum sa = 28% 
Shingles 7,000 176 


































































































Canal tolls continued to increase. For the year ending Novem- 
ber 1, 1837, they amounted to $5,680.11, and in the following 
year they had reached the sum of $8,845.66.177 

At this period in the history of the Roanoke Navigation Com- 
pany, the Petersburg Railroad was completed to Gaston—near 
the head of the canal—and the Portsmouth and Roanoke Rail- 
road had nearly reached Weldon.178 These two railroads soon 
drew a large part of the up-country trade that had formerly gone 
down the lower Roanoke River to Norfolk. Several years later 

116 Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1835, 


ite Reports of A. Joiner, Treasurer, to the President and Directors of oy Roanoke 
(Weldon, 1887), p. 1. 
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178 | Report of the Board for Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1838, p. 34. 
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Weldon and Gaston were connected by railroad and the Roanoke 
Canal was no longer considered an important outlet for the com- 
merce of that region.!79 

The improvements made in the upper river allowed bateaux to 
descend the falls but steamboats, which had begun to travel on 
the lower river, were not able to navigate around the falls. De- 
spite these improvements and the large sums of money which 
had been spent on the upper river and canal, the navigation 
company’s future was seriously threatened by the advent of the 
railroad and the steamboat. 

In a report made to the stockholders in 1838 the president of 
the Roanoke Navigation Company summed up the difficulties: 


At no period of our existence have the means of sending produce 
from home to any market been so great, or the transportation so cheap. 
The Roanoke region by means of these two roads, Petersburg Railroad 
and Portsmouth Railroad now have access to any and all the markets 
of the Union; to predict which, twenty years ago, would have been 
considered madness. The improvements however, of that period, more 
particularly, the great revolutions which have been wrought by the 
use of steam power, have disclosed the fact that our sluice navigation 
is unsuited to and insufficient for the wants and convenience of the 
country through which our rivers flow. Our improvements were planned 
and constructed before the advantages of steam power were generally 
known. Were they now to be made, there can be no doubt our funds 
might be more advantageously applied for ourselves, and for the 
country.180 


The years which followed brought a further decline in the 
fortunes of the Roanoke Navigation Company and, as canal 
trade continued to decrease, permission was granted, in 1859, to 
discontinue the waterway. The company was allowed to sell all 
real estate and other holdings between Gaston and Weldon, pro- 
vided the proceeds of the sale were used in paying its debts.181 

One of the contributing factors in the decline of the Dismal 
Swamp Canal was the construction of a newer waterway which 
joined the sound region of North Carolina with Norfolk and 
Chesapeake Bay. The Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal began, 


179 Cecil Kenneth Brown, A State Movement in Railroad Development, The Story of North 
Carolina’s First Effort to Establish an East and West Trunk Line Railroad, p. 59. 

180 Report of the Board of Internal Improvements of North Carolina, 1838, p. 34. 

181 Laws of North Carolina, 1859, ch. 148. 
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at its southern end, in the upper reaches of the North River and 
crossed the Currituck peninsula to the sound; running from Cur- 
rituck Sound to North Landing, Virginia, the route included the 
North Landing River and by means of excavation connected the 
Elizabeth River and Chesapeake Bay. 

As early as 1807 this route had attracted the attention of the 
federal government. Robert Fulton, civil engineer to Albert 
Gallatin, reported to the United States Senate that a charter had 
been issued for the construction of a canal connecting the Eliza- 
beth River with Currituck Sound. No stock was subscribed, how- 
ever, as the Dismal Swamp Canal was already under way. This 
canal was supposed to provide eight-foot navigation and also to 
have a capacity equal to that of the Delaware and Raritan and 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canals, thus forming a portion of 
an inland waterway from New York to the sounds of North 
Carolina. 

Sometime later this same course was surveyed by Hamilton 
Fulton, under the direction of the North Carolina Board of In- 
ternal Improvements, and by T. L. Patterson for the common 
council of Norfolk. These more or less superficial surveys dem- 
onstrated the practicability of such a route and furnished val- 
uable data for future reference.182 

Marshall Parks, of Virginia, was the actual founder of the 
Albemarle and Chesapeake and Canal Company. Parks had pre- 
viously worked for the Dismal Swamp Canal Company, of which 
his father had been manager for twenty-five years, and knew 
from experience the necessity of furnishing an outlet for the 
commerce of that region. He was well aware of the difficulties to 
be encountered in securing a charter for a corporation that 
would compete with the canal company in which the state of Vir- 
ginia held stock. He therefore applied for the revival of an act 
passed by the Virginia legislature, March 15, 1850, incorporating 
the Great Bridge Lumber and Canal Company.183 

In 1854 the legislature amended the act of 1850 and granted 
a charter to the prospective company. This charter provided for 


182 Document No. 22, North Carolina General Assembly, Session 1860-1861, Governor's 
Message and Busbee’s Report on the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company, p. 7. Gov- 
ernor Ellis had appointed Busbee to inspect and report on the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal. His report is contained in the document along with the message of the governor. 
Dates = the reading clerk of the state senate. Raleigh North Carolina Standard, Janu- 
ary 27, 1 . 

183 Busbee’s Report, p. 8. 
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the opening of subscription books at Norfolk and other desig- 
nated places to receive applications for stock. It also stipulated 
that subscriptions must total not less than $50,000 and not more 
than $500,000, with each share equal to $100, and that the city 
of Norfolk, upon the approval vote of three-fourths of its popula- 
tion, could subscribe to an amount not exceeding $100,000. The 
newly recreated Great Bridge Lumber and Canal Company was 
then empowered to obtain lumber and to cut a canal from the 
waters of the Elizabeth River to the North Landing River.1%4 

The company was granted the right to purchase and hold land, 
not exceeding 30,000 acres, in Norfolk and Princess Anne 
counties, together with 100 yards of land on each side of the 
entire length of the canal. It could also hold and employ such 
machinery, boats, and other equipment as might be needed. The 
president and directors were allowed to demand and receive the 
same tolls as those collected by the Dismal Swamp Canal 
Company.185 

Following passage of the act granting its charter, the company 
was organized in November, 1854, with Asa Worthington as 
president, Marshall Parks as vice president, and James Gordon, 
Thomas V. Webb, B. F. Simmons, and A. M. Burt as directors. 
Parks induced his friends to take the minimum amount of stock 
necessary for incorporation. Although favorably impressed with 
the advantages to be derived from the new canal, the city of 
Norfolk did not take any stock in the company. A large per cent 
of the traders and merchants considered the scheme visionary 
and their lack of cooperation made it difficult to arouse the inter- 
est of non-residents. 186 

A charter from North Carolina, or a confirmation of the exist- 
ing one, was necessary if the company was to extend its opera- 
tions into that state. Marshall Parks, endeavoring to stimulate 
interest, published a pamphlet in which he discussed the im- 
portance and utility of the canal as a public improvement, esti- 
mated the cost of construction, and predicted the probable volume 
of trade expected to pass through the new waterway. Ocracoke 
Inlet and the Dismal Swamp Canal had been the chief outlets 


184 Canal to Connect Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay 
(New York, 1856), p. 19. 

185 wy to Connect Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay, 
pp. 19-20. 

186 Busbee’s Report, p. 9. 
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for commerce of the sound region ; but the Ocracoke route proved 
impracticable, due to the high freight and insurance rates, and 
the Dismal Swamp Canal was too small, lacking sufficient depth 
and having currents which hindered navigation. The new canal 
was expected to offer a short, safe, and comparatively inex- 
pensive waterway which would draw trade from these older and 
less convenient routes.187 

In 1855 North Carolina’s coastwise tonnage comprised two- 
thirds of the water-borne commerce, while the remaining one- 
third was devoted to foreign trade. The Albemarle and Pamlico 
region, with an annual tonnage of 45,000 tons, contributed three- 
fourths of the coastal commerce, but a large percentage of this 
shipping was carried on in vessels from other states. Practically 
all of the northbound trade and much of the southbound traffic 
was expected to use the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal rather 
than run the risks and delays of navigating through Ocracoke 
Inlet.188 

Shortly after publication of Parks’ pamphlet, Senator Jones, 
of Currituck County, introduced in the General Assembly of 
North Carolina bill “To Incorporate a Company to Construct a 
Ship Canal to Unite the Waters of Albemarle, Currituck, and 
Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay.” 18° The bill was referred 
to the senate committee on internal improvements, where it re- 
ceived a favorable hearing. The committee reported that twenty 
counties were directly and immediately interested in this project, 
which was expected to increase greatly the prosperity of the en- 
tire northeastern section of the state. Inthe opinion of the com- 
mittee, the difficulties and handicaps encountered in navigating 
the Dismal Swamp Canal and Ocracoke Inlet made it necessary 
to offer the citizens of eastern North Carolina a new and better 
water route. A proposal was made suggesting that the state en- 
dorse the bonds of the company; the corporation was then to 
furnish sufficient security to warrant this endorsement.!9° 

The committee reported at length on the desirability of the 


187 Ship Canal to Unite the Waters of Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with 
Chesapeake Bay (Raleigh, 1854), pp. 3, 8-17. 

188 Canal to Connect Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay, p. 4. 

189 Busbee’s Report, p. 10. 

190 Report of the Senate Committee on Internal Improvements on the Bill to Construct a 
Ship Canal to Connect the Waters of Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesa- 
peake Bay (Raleigh, 1855), pp. 3-6. 
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proposed project and presented figures illustrating the expected 
traffic on the canal, as follows: 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF PRODUCE SEEKING A MARKET 
THROUGH THE PROPOSED CANAL, CONTRASTED WITH 
THAT NOW ACTUALLY PASSING THROUGH THE 
DISMAL SWAMP CANAL 


Ship Canal Dismal Swamp Canal 





7,500 
40,000 
80,000 

2,000,000 
250,000 
50,000 
100,000 
500,000 
10,000,000 
10,500,000 
60,000,000 
50,000 
200 


Bales of Cotton 
Barrels of Fish 
Barrels of Naval Stores 
Bushels of Corn 
Bushels of Wheat . 
Bushels of Peas 
Bushels of Potatoes 
Cubic Feet of Timber 
Feet of Lumber 
Oak Staves 
Cypress and Juniper Shingles 
Cords of Firewood 


4,921 
30,821 
53,332 

1,176,069 
113,004 
17,428 
10,374 
164,089 
5,945,186 
7,164,490 
44,364,420 
5,623 



































Vessels with Fresh Fish 
Vessels with Vegetables 


50 
none191 





300 





The legislature of North Carolina, having received the com- 
mittee report, passed an act incorporating the company. In the 
preamble of the law, attention was focused upon the fact that the 
state possessed no adequate channel for commerce from the sound 
region to the ocean. As Virginia had incorporated the Great 
Bridge Lumber and Canal Company and granted it the right to 
connect the Elizabeth River with the North Landing River, so 
North Carolina empowered the company to construct a canal 
from Currituck Sound to the North River, thus completing the 
route from Chesapeake Bay to Albemarle Sound. The act pro- 
vided that the capital stock of the Great Bridge Lumber and 
Canal Company should form a part of the stock of the new com- 
pany. It also provided that, for the purpose of raising additional 
subscriptions, the company could, upon thirty days notice, open 
books at Currituck Court House, Shiloe in Camden County, 
Elizabeth City, Hertford, Edenton, Gatesville, Winton, Windsor, 
Jackson, Halifax, Plymouth, Williamston, Columbia, Hyde 


191 Report of the Senate C 
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County Court House, Tarboro, Washington, New Bern, and other 
such places as it might direct. Subscriptions were not to exceed 
$300,000 in shares of $100 each. For each share $5.00 was to be 
paid at the time of purchase and the remainder of the sum was 
subject to call by the company. If a majority of the directors were 
residents of North Carolina, the company was to have the same 
officers as the Great Bridge Lumber and Canal Company and 
also the same rights and duties as were provided in the Virginia 
act of incorporation. To secure the land through which the canal 
must pass, the law stipulated that such property could be con- 
demned upon the payment to the owner of a price designated as 
fair by a jury of twelve. As a further aid to the corporation, any 
county was allowed to subscribe to stock not exceeding $50,000, 
provided the matter had been first submitted to the voters. In 
addition, the state of North Carolina endorsed the bonds of the © 
company for $250,000—for which the canal company mortgaged 
its entire works. The company was continued as the Great Bridge 
Lumber and Canal Company, but its name might be changed to 
the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal Company—or any other— 
upon authorization of the Virginia legislature.1%2 

On February 28, 1856, the legislature of Virginia passed an 
act assenting to all the provisions of the North Carolina law and 
changed the corporation’s name to the Albemarle and Chesa- 
peake Canal Company. The capital stock authorized by Virginia 
plus that authorized by North Carolina gave the company a total 
capital stock of $800,000.193 

A preliminary survey of the canal route was made in the 
spring of 1855 by Courtright, Barton, and Company of New 
York, under the direction of John Lathrop, who remained in the 
company’s service as chief engineer.1®4 The route started at the 
upper part of the North River, a wide and deep tributary of 
Albemarle Sound, and by way of a five-mile-long canal led into 
the northern portion of Currituck Sound. Currituck Sound and 
the North Landing River provided a natural waterway to North 
Landing, Virginia, and from there an excavation of nine miles 
would link the canal with the Elizabeth River.195 


192 Laws of North Carolina, 1855, ch. 93. 
. 198 Canal to Connect Albemarle, Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay, pp. 
5-26. 

194 Busbee’s Report, 

195 Canal to Connect , Currituck, and Pamlico Sounds with Chesapeake Bay, p. 3. 
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The contractors proposed building the canal along this route 
at a depth of six feet at low tide and with a width of forty-three 
feet at the bottom and sixty-one feet at water surface. This 
excavation, with the installation of one or two locks and the 
necessary deepening of the rivers, would cost an estimated sum 
of $800,000. At a board meeting, July 11, 1855, this offer was 
accepted and the contract was executed the twenty-fifth of the 
following August. The contract was to be paid as follows: 
$400,000 in company stock at par value, $250,000 in guaranteed 
bonds of the company, and $150,000 in cash. Upon the com- 
pletion of work worth an estimated $100,000 — an estimation to 
be determined by an engineer — a like amount of stock was to 
be paid to the contractors. Following that payment, monthly 
estimates were to be made and the contractors were to receive 
the bonds of the company for the previous month’s work until 
another $100,000 had been spent. After this sum of $200,000 
was paid, the contractors were to receive monthly the sum due 
in equal amounts of bonds, cash, and certificates of stock, while 
the company was to retain ten per cent of the stock payment as 
security for the proper construction of the canal. The contractors 


agreed to take an additional $150,000 in stock, in lieu of cash 
payment, from such stockholders as desired to transfer their 


shares. These stockholders were to be designated by Parks and 
Burt.196 


Under this contract, Courtright, Barton, and Company began 
construction at each end of the canal in October, 1855, and, ac- 
cording to their agreement, they promised to finish the work 
within two years.!°7 The entire length of the excavation was 
approximately fourteen miles, running through very low and 
level ground. The main operation consisted of a straight cut from 
the deep water of the North Landing River to tidewater at Great 
Bridge, on the principal branch of the Elizabeth River. The 
Virginia cut ran along the course of a shallow, straight depres- 
sion where the land was low and swampy. In North Carolina the 
cut extended for five miles through a low, marshy peninsula 


lying between the deep water of Currituck and Albemarle 
sounds,198 } 
"196 Busbee’s Report, pp. 10-11. 


197 Busbee’s Report, p. 12. 
198 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, pp. 140-141. 
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Edmund Ruffin, in traveling through eastern Virginia and 
North Carolina, made a tour of inspection of the project on 
which he reported : 


But this very level of the land through the route, which so lessens 
the amount of earth to be excavated, serves, in most places, to increase 
the difficulty of the work. The surface of the swampy ground is, in 
many places, so nearly level with the water, and the earth is so gener- 
ally a quagmire of peat, and so full of dead roots and buried logs, 
under the water, and of living trees and roots over and at the surface, 
when but very little above water, that the difficulties of removing such 
obstructions are very great, and would be insuperable if by the use of 
ordinary utensils, and with hand-labor.199 


Excavation of the canal was facilitated by the use of steam 
dredges, fifty to sixty feet long and equipped with sixteen-horse- 
power steam engines. In May, 1856, there were seven of these 
dredges at work. Excavation began in deep water, which was 
necessary to float the vessels, and the machines worked side by 
side as they dredged the full width of the canal, moving forward 
after finishing each position. The machines operated on the crane 


principle with a scoop at the end of the beam which cut into the 
earth, removed it from the hole, and deposited it on the banks of 
the channel.2°° 

At the first annual meeting of the company, held in Norfolk 
on December 2, 1856, a report showed that 4,433 of the total of 
5,449 shares were represented and accordingly entitled to 1,250 
of the 1,852 votes. Marshall Parks was unanimously elected presi- 
dent and the nine directors elected were T. L. Skinner, B. T. 
Simmons, Mills Roberts, Edmund Simmons, and Jas. C. Johnston 
of North Carolina; Thos. V. Webb, James Gordon, and J. Cary 
Weston of Virginia; and A. M. Burt of New York.?°! 

The route of the canal was located in the Spring of 1856 
and stretched for 8.45 miles in Virginia and 5.65 miles 
in North Carolina, making a total length of 14.10 miles 
exclusive of the contemplated improvements in the natural 
waterways which formed a part of the proposed route. The 
prevalence of yellow fever in Norfolk and Portsmouth delayed 


199 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 143. 

200 Ruffin, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 144. 

201 First Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company (Norfolk, 1857), pp. 3-4. 
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construction, but by February 13, 1856, the first dredge had 
begun operation; the last one had started the following May, 
so that by December about two miles of the canal had been com- 


pleted. Only two dredges were employed on the North Carolina 
cut, where the digging was comparatively easy. The dredges 
working at North Landing —the first put in operation — met 
with unforeseen difficulties, however, and excavation proceeded 
slowly. The seventh dredge and a pump and pile driver were used 
in excavating for the lock, which was located about three-fourths 
of a mile west of Great Bridge. This lock was to be 220 feet long 
and 40 feet wide, with a foundation sunk sufficiently low to pro- 
vide for a draft of eight feet of water.2°? 


FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE ALBEMARLE AND 
CHESAPEAKE CANAL COMPANY, DECEMBER, 1856 


Capital Stock Subscribed 
By individuals $504,000.00 
By county of Currituck 


$548,000.00 


Received in cash, labor, materials, and 
county bonds for stock paid in full $134,900.00 
Installments on stock not paid in full 7,930.07 


Expenditures 
Construction $ 80,000.00 
Engineers 9,382.41 
486.34 
Contingent 3,829.84 
Land Damages 183.65 
Property, Steam Excavators, etc. -.............22..---...---0-00---- 63,000.00 

Commission 


$158,582.24203 


In February, 1857, the General Assembly of North Carolina 
amended the company’s charter by providing that the bonds, 
which had been endorsed by the state, were to be surrendered 


202 First Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 8. 


203 First Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, pp. 8-9. 
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and the mortgage which had been executed by the company was 
declared void. To replace the bond endorsement, the state sub- 
scribed to $250,000 shares of stock and pledged an additional 
$100,000, to be paid when sea-going vessels began using the 
canal. This act also granted the company the privilege of increas- 
ing its capital stock to $1,500,000.2°4 Sometime later the Vir- 
ginia legislature complied with the North Carolina amendment. 
The $250,000 stock subscribed by North Carolina was paid for 
as follows: $25,000 on April 8, 1857; $60,000 on April 23, 1857; 
$165,000 on May 22, 1857; and the additional $100,000 on May 
16, 1859.295 

The second annual meeting of stockholders was held in Nor- 
folk, November 12, 1857, with 2,007 of the total 2,482 votes rep- 
resented. Parks was re-elected president and the number of 
directors was reduced to six — J. Cary Weston, Thos. V. Webb, 
L. H. Chandler, and James Gordon of Virginia; B. T. Simmons 
of North Carolina; and A. M. Burt of New York. 

During the previous year two more dredges had been put to 
work on the canal, making a total of nine machines: two were 
on the North Carolina section, two at North Landing, two in the 
middle of the Virginia cut, and three at Great Bridge. Excava- 
tions at the various locations totaled a fraction over five miles, 
more than four-fifths of which was the full contemplated length 
of the canal. Two miles of the remaining distance, as yet incom- 
plete, consisted of the line across Coinjock Bay in Currituck 
County—a section requiring only one-fourth as much excavation 
as the remainder of the line. Construction of the lock had also pro- 
gressed ; one-third of the piles, upon which the stone masonry of 
the foundation was to be placed, had already been driven.?°® 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS OF THE ALBEMARLE AND 
CHESAPEAKE CANAL COMPANY, OCTOBER 1, 1857 


Subscription by Individuals $515,400.00 
Less Individuals Unpaid 393,109.93 


$122,290.07 


204 Laws of North Carolina, 1857, ch. 46. 

205 Busbee’s Report, p. 13. 

206 First Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company (Norfolk, 1857), pp. 1-6. 
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Subscription from North Carolina $250,000.00 
Subscription from Currituck County 44,000.00 





$416,290.07207 


In the fall of 1858, 3,600 feet of land had not yet been ex- 
cavated; 1,600 feet were located in North Carolina and the 
remaining 2,000 feet lay in Virginia. The canal lock was sup- 
posed to be completed by the following February: it was to be 
the largest lock on the Atlantic coast, built of solid cut stone 
from the Maryland granite quarries and possessing a double set 
of gates. Being a tide lock, its lift was only one-half the rise or 
fall of the tide — usually not exceeding two feet — and its ca- 
pacity was sufficient to allow the passage of vessels carrying 500 
tons.298 

Complying to a request made by the canal company to the 
Treasury Department, the federal government ordered the officer 
in charge of the fifth lighthouse district to direct a survey and 
place lights and buoys in the North River and Currituck Sound. 
The superintendent of the coastal survey accordingly detailed a 
party to complete an inspection of the upper North Landing River 
and Currituck Sound.?9® 

In accordance with the North Carolina law of 1857, the com- 
pany had obligated itself to enlarge and deepen the canal suf- 
ficiently to allow passage of vessels drawing seven and a half feet 
of water. This necessitated a new agreement with Cartright, 
Barton, and Company. At its meeting of November 13, 1858, the 
board of directors, therefore, passed a resolution requesting the 
company to negotiate with the contractors relative to enlarging 
the canal. A survey and estimate were made and reported by the 
engineer, June 28, 1859; a new contract was let, calling for eight- 
foot navigation at an additional expenditure of $250,000. The 
contractors agreed to accept seven-per-cent mortgage coupons, 
at eighty-seven and a half cents on the dollar, payable in monthly 
installments upon progression of the canal. A provision was in- 
serted in the agreement which maintained that if the contractors 


207 Second Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesa- 
peake Canal Company, p. 7. 

208 Third Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company (New York, 1858), p. 4. 

209 Third Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 4. 
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should sell their bonds at a higher evaluation than eighty-seven 
and a half cents on the dollar, the excess thus received was to be 
accounted to the company as partial payment of its debt of 
$250,000. This agreement did not affect any former contract be- 
tween the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company and Cart- 
right, Barton, and Company.?1° 

Although the completed canal would be much larger than had 
been contemplated at first and the difficulties encountered had 
proved formidable, the cost of the fully equipped waterway would 
fall short by a quarter of a million dollars of the authorized 
capital of $1,500,000. All the funds for construction of the canal 
were derived from stock subscriptions, at par, and the company 
at this time had no debt either floating or funded and had no 
interest accruing against it for any purpose.?211 


STATEMENT OF AFFAIRS OF THE ALBEMARLE AND 
CHESAPEAKE CANAL COMPANY, OCTOBER 1, 1858 


Capital Stock 
Amount as Prescribed in Charter $1,500,000.00 
Subscribed by North Carolina .. 250,000.00 
Subscribed by Currituck County ‘a 44,000.00 
Subscribed by Individuals 515,400.00 

















Balance Undisposed of ...$ 690,600.00 





Receipts 
From State of North Carolina hive 250,000.00 
From Currituck County 44,000.00 
From Individuals 327,207.00 
For Interest ‘ 7,331.00 
Included in Expenditures, but not paid 2,074.20 

















630,612.20 


Expenditures 
For Construction, Land Damages, Taxes 
Property, etc. $ 599,531.56 





Balance of Receipts $ 31,080.64212 


210 Busbee’s Report, pp. 18-14. 

211 Third Annual aoa of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 

212 Third Annual = of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 5. 
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At the same time that the question of an additional expenditure 
of $150,000 by the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal Company 
was before the General Assembly of North Carolina, a joint com- 
mittee from that body made a trip on the unfinished canal, dur- 
ing the 1858-1859 legislature, and made a report of their findings. 
From the lock at the Elizabeth River the canal extended, at a 
width of thirty feet to sixty feet and a depth of six to eight feet, 
through a swamp to the North River, where the Virginia canal 
terminated. Here the canal was from 110 to 120 feet wide and 
the river had an average width of 300 feet and a depth of ten 
feet for a distance of fifteen miles to Pungo Bridge. Below that 
point the river widened until, at the entrance of Currituck Sound, 
it was two miles wide and had a depth of no less than six feet at 
any place. Currituck Sound varied in depth from six to ten feet 
for a distance of ten miles from the North Landing River to the 
North Carolina canal.213 

This report convinced the committee that eight foot navigation 
was practicable. The senate then passed a bill providing for a 
state subscription of $150,000; it failed, however, to reach a third 
reading in the lower house.?14 

The first vessel passed through the canal on January 9, 1859,215 
although the canal was not yet completed on the scale required by 
its charter. After failing to gain financial support from North 
Carolina, the board of directors employed other means of raising 
revenue. They authorized an issue, to the sum of $400,000, of 
seven-per-cent bonds which bore interest semi-annually; the 
interest and principal were payable in the city of New York, the 
term was seven years, and the issue was to be secured by a 
mortgage or deed of trust upon all canal, estate, rights, fran- 
chises, and property of the company.?16 

The president and treasurer then executed a deed on July 1, 
1859, to William T. Hooker and Parker Handy of New York, and 
R. H. Chamberlaine of Norfolk, conveying the property in trust 
as security for the payment of the total amount of $400,000, or 
such amounts as should be issued.217 Two hundred thousand dol- 
jars worth of bonds were offered for sale, secured by the $400,000 


213 Document No. 66, North Carolina General Assembly, Session 1858-1859, Report of the 
Joint Select Committee on the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal, pp. 1-8. 

214 Busbee’s Report, p. 15. 

215 Wertenbaker, Norfolk: Historic Port, p. 203. 

216 Busbee’s Report, p. 16. 

217 Busbee’s Report, p. 16. 
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mortgage. A total of $136,000 was disposed of at eighty cents on 
the dollar, and $40,000 of this sum was applied to a new contract 
for deepening the canal.?1§ 

By October 1, 1859, $909,400 had been subscribed to the cap- 
ital stock, with $101,300 of this amount still unpaid — making an 
aggregate receipt from all sources of $824,829. The latter amount 
exceeded but little the first contract made with Courtright, Bar- 
ton, and Company, whereas the total cost of the project was 
expected to equa! $1,150,000. It was this lack of subscription 
and the failure to secure more funds from the state of North 
Carolina that necessitated the issuance of the seven-per-cent 
mortgage coupon bonds.?19 

Fears were expressed, about this time, relative to the opening 
of a channel of eight or nine feet at the mouth of North River 
and in Currituck Sound. Frequent depressions of water in the 
sound from northerly winds and continual shifting of sand made 
navigation precarious, rendering the task of keeping an open 
channel an expensive and laborious one. Tide registers erected 
by the company engineer showed that an average height of water 


in the sound was 8.45 feet and in the canal, 8.44 feet. The lowest 
reading was 7.60 feet, and water was below eight feet only six- 
teen days in an eight-month period. The soil along the banks of 
the canal seemed to resist caving or sliding, being of a soft, 
tenacious clay, dark in appearance; It was hard to remove except 
in masses or lumps.?2° 


FINANCIAL STANDING OF THE ALBEMARLE AND 
CHESAPEAKE CANAL COMPANY, OCTOBER 1, 1860 


Capital Stock 
Amount Subscribed $ 909,400.00 
Amount Paid 873,903.00 


Receipts 
From State of North Carolina $ 350,000.00 
From Currituck County 44,000.00 
From Individuals 484,903.00 
From Interest on State and County Bonds 10,020.00 
218 Fifth Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company (Norfolk, 1861), p. 5. 


219 Busbee’s Report, pp. 15-16. 
220 Busbee’s Report, pp. 20-21. 
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From Bills Payable 29,745.00 
From Tolls and Towing 16,644.00 
From Sale of Mortgage Bonds 111,800.00 














Total Receipts $1,047,112.00 





Expenditures 
For Construction, Purchases, etc. $1,022,493.00 
Leaving on Hand 24,619.00221 








VOLUME OF NORTHBOUND TRAFFIC ON THE ALBEMARLE 
AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1860 


Barrels of Cotton 6,632 
Barrels of Fish 859 
Barrels of Flour 5 
Barrels of Naval Stores 2,215 
Bushels of Corn 200,453 
Bushels of Peas 226 
Bushels of Flaxseed 419 
Bushels of Beans 1,138 
Bushels of Potatoes 6,341 
Bushels of Wheat 30,488 
Kegs of Lard 46 
Pounds of Bacon 6,950 
Feet of Lumber 856,294 
Three Foot Shingles 222,400 
Two Foot Shingles 586,475 
Twenty-two Inch Shingles 243,475 
Bunch Shingles 7,455,700 
Hogshead Staves 816,894 
Barrel Staves és .. 84,700 
Pipe Staves i 3,235 
Cubic Feet of Timber 17,004 
Railroad Ties 6,011 
Cords of Wood rd 953222 




































































VOLUME OF SOUTHBOUND TRAFFIC ON THE ALBEMARLE 
AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1860 


Barrels of Bread .... 139 
Barrels of Beef, Pork 928 








221 Fifth Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Compcny, p. 7. 

222 Fifth Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 14. 
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Barrels of Beer, Cider 
Barrels of Flour 
Barrels of Fish 
Barrels of Molasses 
Barrels of Liquors 
Barrels of Sugar 
Hogsheads of Molasses 
Bags of Coffee .... 
Boxes of Hats, Shoes 
Boxes of Soap, Candles 
Boxes of Tobacco 
Cubic Feet of Dry Goods 
Cubic Feet of Hardware 
Kegs of Nails 
Crates of Ware 
Casks of Lime, Cement 
Bushels of Salt 
Sacks of Salt 
Pounds of Iron 
Tons of Guano 






























































During the year 1859 there was a continual flow of traffic on 
the canal although, in its unfinished state, such traffic hindered 
its completion. The company purchased several towboats to meet 
the demands of the trade and to aid ships in their passage 
through the canal. An increase in the obstacles hampering the 
traffic on the Dismal Swamp Canal greatly increased the number 
of vessels using the newer waterway. By July 1860, 1,655 vessels, 
totaling 6,600 tons, had passed through the lock at the northern 
end of the canal. One of the largest vessels making this trip was 
the barge Enterprise, from Halifax County, North Carolina, 
which224 had a capacity of 10,000 bushels of grain or 600 bales 
of cotton. 

The Civil War prevented any improvements in the canal for 
the years from 1861 to 1865, a period in which the waterway was 
under the control of the Union armies. During the war, the tugs 
Wasp, Roanoke, and Junaluska and a dispatch boat, the Calypso 
were destroyed, but with the end of hostilities the Fannie and the 
Coinjock were built to replace them. The war demonstrated the 
capacity of the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal: 7,000 vessels, 


228 Fifth Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company, p. 13. 
224 Busbee’s Report, pp. 17-19. 
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the majority of which were employed by the United States gov- 
ernment, passed through the canal. These vessels included steam 
tugs, propeller transports, side and stern wheel steamers, canal 
barges, and sailing ships. For the year 1861, 2,569 vessels passed 
through the canal; in 1862, 1,297; in 1863, 950; in 1864, 1,392; 
and in 1865, 2,617.225 

With the close of the war canal trade continued to increase. 
In 1867-1868 over 16,000 bales of cotton passed through the 
waterway and by 1879-1880 the number had risen to 77,068. 
Thus with its steadily increasing traffic, the Albemarle and 
Chesapeake Canal played an important part in strengthening 
Norfolk’s position as the chief port of northeastern North 
Carolina.?26 

Thus it was that in the early and middle periods of the 19th 
century, canal construction seemed to be the answer to eastern 
North Carolina’s transportation problem. Time and experience, 
however, proved otherwise. From the beginning to the end the 
canal companies were beset with difficulties: the physical hazards 
encountered necessitated constant repairs; construction was con- 
sistently delayed by financial insecurity ; and few of the projects 
were sufficiently far-sighted to insure the completion of water- 
ways adequate to the traffic they bore. When private enterprise 
lagged or failed, the state did contribute its support, but seldom 
to the degree needed for successful operation. The Civil War 
either halted most of the work on such projects, or the canals 
themselves fell into the hands of the enemy. Finally, the develop- 
ment of steam power in railroad transportation —an event 
which the early canal builders had not foreseen — brought an 
easier means of travel and transportation with which most of 
the waterways could not well compete. 


225 Tenth Annual Report of the President and Directors of the Albemarle and Chesapeake 
Canal Company (Norfolk, 1866), pp. 3-4. 
226 Wertenbaker, Norfolk: Historic Southern Port, p. 203. 





A NORTH CAROLINA FARM JOURNAL 
OF THE MIDDLE ’FIFTIES 


By RICHARD BARDOLPH 


The expanding productivity of the farm comprises a critical 
chapter in the history of nineteenth-century American society. 
Fabulous increase in population in the nation as a whole out- 
stripped both the rate of population growth on the farms and 
the degree to which new lands were brought under cultivation; 
and it was only as the dwindling rural community turned its 
exertions to increasingly fruitful account that the twin processes 
of industrialization and urbanization could proceed. And if the 
progressive improvement of farming methods was a desideratum 
in the country at large, it was an imperative in the old agricul- 
tural commonwealths of the South, where the original fertility of 
soils had not been great, where generation after generation had 
robbed the land by exhaustive methods of cropping, and where a 
complex of natural, social, and economic forces had retarded the 
development of a healthy diversification. 

In the middle ’fifties the modern program of agricultural im- 
provement through systematic, scientific instruction in the 
schools, the agricultural colleges, state and federal departments 
of agriculture, experiment stations, and local farm advisers still 
lay in the future, but important contributions were being made 
by humbler agencies like agricultural societies and fairs and the 
farm press. In North Carolina the development of these institu- 
tions paralleled a smilar evolution throughout the nation, and in 
that state, as elsewhere, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the agricultural periodicals were the most influential of the sev- 
eral agencies for the instruction of farmers at least until 1870.1 


1No satisfactory account of the whole movement for agricultural reform in pre-Civil War 
America has yet appeared, but special phases are treated in Alfred Charles True, A History 
of Agricultural Education in the United States, 1785-1925 (United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 36, Washington, 1929); Albert Lowther Demaree, 
American Agricultural Press, 1819-1860 (vol. VIII in Harry J. Carman and Rexford 
Tugwell, eds., Columbia University Studies in the History of American Agriculture, New 
York, 1941); Wayne Caldwell Neely, The Agricultural Fair (vol. II in Columbia University 
Studies in the History of American Agriculture, New York, 1935); Lewis Cecil Gray, History 
of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols., Washington, 1933); Percy 
Wells Bidwell and John I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1620-1860 (Washington, 1925); Avery Odelle Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the 
Agricultural History of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860 (vol. XIII, no. 1, in Illinois 
Studies in the Social Sciences, Urbana, 1926); Richard Bardolph “Agricultural Literature 
and the Early Illinois Farmer,” Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XXIX, nos. 1-2. 
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A recent bibliography of the farm journals of the United States 
and Canada during the 100 years preceding 1910 indicates that 
about 500 of them were started in this country before 1870 and 
that of this number 13 were North Carolina publications.2 These 
figures are misleading, however, because the bibliography in- 
cludes a large number of items that cannot seriously be consid- 
ered as genuine agricultural periodicals. After one strikes these 
from the compilation, the total is substantially reduced, and there 
is reason to believe that the figure for North Carolina would 
shrink to less than ten.? 

The development of the agricultural press of North Carolina 
seems to have begun with the establishment by John Sherwood 
of the semi-monthly sixteen-page Farmer’s Advocate and Mis- 
cellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, N. C., 1838-1843), though an 
unsuccessful effort to found a rural journal to be called the 
Farmers’ Magazine was made at Raleigh in 1820.4 The second 
successful attempt at farm journalism in the state was appar- 
ently the monthly North Carolina Farmer, published by Thomas 
J. Lemay at Raleigh for five years, from August, 1845, to July, 
1850, and so far as is known no other genuine agricultural 
periodicals were established in that decade. The remainder of 
the North Carolina farm papers were started in the ’fifties and 
*sixties, most of them surviving for less than three years. The 
brevity of the individual journal’s life was typical of the ex- 
perience throughout the nation.5 The circulation of the several 


2 Stephen Conrad Stuntz, List of the Agricultural Periodicals of the United States and 
Canada Published During the Century July 1810 to July 1910, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication, no. 398 (Washington, 1941). The North Carolina titles 
listed by Stuntz for the period to 1861 follow: Farmer’s Reporter (Salem 1835); Farmer's 
anne and Miscellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, 1838-1843); North Carolina Farmer 

Raleigh, 1845-1850); Hornet’s Nest (Charlotte, 1849); Farmer’s Journal (Bath and Raleigh, 
{isa-1888). New Era (Goldsboro, 1852); Carolina Cultivator (Raleigh, 1855-1857); Arator 
(Raleigh, 1855-1857); North Carolina Planter (Raleigh, 1858-1861); Edgecombe Farm 
Journal (Tarboro, 1860). It appears from the Stuntz list that after the North Carolina 
Planter expired at the outbreak of the war, no other farm journals were published in the 
state until a full year after Appomattox. 

8 The Hornet’s Nest (Charlotte, 1849-1851) for example, is included in the bibliography, 
but the journal was in fact a weekly newspaper of Whig persuasion. Like so many other 

news journ: als throughout the country at the time, the Hornet’s Nest declared in its sub-title 
that it was ‘A Family Paper, devoted to Politics, ture, Agriculture, Manufactures 
and News.” It even went so far as to promise in its opening number that “a corner each 
week will be especially devoted to [the agricultural] interest; the best agricultural papers 
selected from; and no pains spared to render this feature interesting to the farming and 
planting community.” This pledge was not redeemed. See Hornet’s Nest, July 7, 1849, p. 3; 
and succeeding issues. A partial file is in the library of the University of North 
Chapel Hill. The author’s investigation of the farm journals published in Illinois before 1870 
suggests the need for caution in using the Stuntz bibliography. The list mentions forty such 
items, but a careful examination of files of the publications mentioned makes it appear that 
—_ eighteen of them were bona fide rural journals. See Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, 
chap 

$ Stunts, List of Agricultural Periodicals, pp. 55, 59. 

5 Demaree, American Agricultural Press, -. 17-18. 
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North Carolina journals (again, typical of the fate of farm 
papers all over America,® was not large, and a considerable num- 
ber of the readers of such works preferred to subscribe for some 
of the more distinguished periodicals published outside the state, 
like the American Farmer (Baltimore), the Farmers’ Register 
(Shellbanks and Petersburg, Va.), the Southern Agriculturist 
(Charleston, S. C.), the Southern Planter (Richmond), and the 
Southern Cultivator (Augusta, Ga.). Some even chose to take 
one of the better northern or western publications. Though the 
North Carolina farm editors, enthusiastic improvers that they 
were, put no obstacles in the way of out-of-state publications, 
they stressed the need for local papers that printed contributions 
from neighboring husbandmen, to accord with local problems 
and circumstances.? 

If the subscription lists of the North Carolina journals were 
not long (the Arator, published at Raleigh, 1855-1857), for 
example, never enjoyed more than 2,000 paying subscribers®), 
it is not to be assumed that the extent of their circulation was 
the measure of their influence. Imitation is forever genuflecting 
at the altar of success. If a particular North Carolina agricul- 
turist found profit in following a specific program recommended 
by, say, the North Carolina Farmer, his neighbor, however he 
might sneer at “book farming,” would be tempted to profit by 
his example.® It should perhaps be noted that the per capita cir- 
culation of farm journals in the slave states was sharply less 


6 Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, chap. IV; Valley Farmer, X (May, 1858), 137. 

7 See, for instance, Arator, I (April, 1855, January, 1856), 1, 2, 29; II (September, 1856, 
February, 1857), 570, 683. A farmer in Harnett County wrote the editor of the Arator that 
“whilst there are certain great leading principles in the science of agriculture—such as the 
necessity of collecting and applying manure, hill-side ditching, thorough draining, close culti- 
vation. &c— which apply every where; the various details in the modes of carrying them out 
must depend upon the nature of the soil and climate, the labor to be applied, the crops pro- 
duced, and other local circumstances. Home papers alone can be relied upon for much im- 
portant information needed on these branches of agriculture. [I hope] that others may be 
induced to furnish for your paper the results of their experience. . . .” Arator, II (Feb- 
ruary, 1857), 683. 

The editor himself declared that numerous out-of-state journals were read by North Caro- 
lina farmers, “but none of them fully meet their wants.” Furthermore, said he, “we have 
peculiar institutions, peculiar soil and climate, peculiar staple products, and must therefore 
have a peculiar system of agriculture, wrought out from the lights of experience and science, 
gathered from home as well as abroad—aye, in many important particulars, we must have 
an agricultural code and practice of our own; and it must be formed by attrition and con- 
sultation with, and help from one another. . . . A judiciously conducted paper, devoted to 
these ends, ly appearing, cannot fail to be a useful auxiliary in their comsummation.” 
Arator, I (April, 1855), 1-2. For similar arguments by agricultural improvers in a western 
state, see Union Agriculturist and Western Prairie Farmer, I (January, April, May, 1841), 
5, 28, 84-35; II (January, 1842), 5; Prairie Farmer, IV (December, 1844), 288; V (January, 
1845), 1; Emery’s Journal of Agriculture, I (January 7, 1858), 19; Illinois State Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, I (1853-1854), 204 ff. 

8 Arator, II (March, 1857), 717; III (April, August, 1857), 733, 799. 

® See Demaree, American Agricultural Press, passim, and Bardolph, Agricultural Literature, 
Preface and passim. 
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than that in the free states, a circumstances that stemmed in 
part, of course, from the large proportion of Negroes in the 
South and the prevalence of illiteracy among the poor whites 
who worked on non-commercial farms. The Farmer and Planter 
(Columbia, S. C.) estimated in 1860 that there were then 233,600 
subscriptions in the free states, and 32,250 in the slave states.1° 

The Arator may be taken as typical of the ante-bellum farm 
papers of North Carolina, and this monograph undertakes to 
sketch its history and to analyze its contents for the double pur- 
pose of suggesting the role of the agricultural press in the move- 
ment for farming progress in the state and of gleaning from its 
pages some picture of the condition of North Carolina’s agricul- 
ture on the eve of the Civil War. The Arator was selected for the 
study partly because a complete file is available and partly be- 
cause its predecessors were more clearly in an experimental 
stage. It may also be remarked that it was in the fifties that the 
movement for agricultural advance was at last attracting serious 
attention in North Carolina. 

When Thomas J. Lemay issued the first number of the Arator 
in April, 1855, he pointed out that the venture was not a novel one 
to him, but a 


tried and familiar sphere of action, with the grateful exception of 
having divested ourself of every thing connected with party politics. 

. and we cannot but rejoice that, instead of fighting in a heated 
and dusty arena, we shall luxuriate in blooming fields, and balmy air, 
and quiet cottages, and draw animation from humming shops and 
bustling markets.11 


Twenty years earlier Lemay had become sole owner of the 
Raleigh Star, after he had already been in the newspaper busi- 
ness since 1827. The Star had been founded in 1808 as a “paper 
devoted to the Agricultural Interests.” In its early years it was 
neutral in politics, carried little advertising, ran several depart- 
ments, including one devoted to agriculture, and closely re- 
sembled the “family newspaper” which was later to become so 
common in the America of the forties and fifties. When Lemay 
bought the paper in 1835 it had become mildly political, and the 


10 Cited in Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern States, II, 788. 
11 Arator, I (April, 1855), 1. The combined resources of the New York Public Library 
and the Library of the University of North Carolina provide a complete file of the Arator. 
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Whig party line became more pronounced during the eighteen 
years while it was under his control.‘ 

Since his first connection with the press he had been pushing 
the cause of agricultural advancement, and, to use his own 
words, /8 


in 1845, so deeply convinced were we of the importance of arousing our 
farmers to action, that we commenced the publication, without previous 
subscription, of a monthly periodical devoted to their interests, called 
the “North Carolina Farmer,” which we continued, at a sacrifice for 
five years, amidst the multiplied and arduous labors demanded by the 
chief business from which was derived our support; (nor did we 
abandon it until forced to do so by declining health;) and in which 
we urged, from first to last, all the important measures [of farm legis- 
lation] which we have since had the pleasure to see adopted. 


While playing the double role of publisher of the Star and of 
the North Carolina Farmer, Lemay’s papers became “the first in 
the State to urge the establishment of [the North Carolina State 
Agricultural Society], and we doubt not contributed in a good 
degree towards preparing the public mind for the important 


movement.” 14 He opened the campaign in November, 1848, num- 
ber of the North Carolina Farmer. “This,” he later declared, “we 
continued to urge, from year to year, until 1852, when our sug- 
gestion was adopted, and a meeting was held in this city .. . and 
the now existing Society was organized.” 15 Among the other 
voluntary and legislative aids for the farming class for which, as 
editor of the North Carolina Farmer, he contended, and which he 
Jater “had the pleasure to see adopted,” were the establishment 
of numerous county agricultural societies, the creation of a Ge- 
ological Survey for North Carolina, legislative grants-in-aid for 
the state and county societies, and the development of railways 
in the state. 

12 Guion Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina (Chapel Hill, 1937), 766-767; Arator, 
I (April, 1855), 29. It is interesting to note that Lemay’s nine-year-old son, Leonidas, started 
a short-lived paper—it ran for a few years—called the Raleigh Microcosm, devoted to “the 
flowers of Literature, Science, Commerce, and Agriculture.” Joh , Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, p. 796. So stout was the elder Lemay’s adherence to Whiggism that he earned for 
himself in the forties the sobriquet of “The Little Blower of the Little Whig Trumpet.” 
Edgar Estes Folk, ““W. W. Holden and the North Carolina Standard, 1843-1848,” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XIX (January, 1942), 22-47. See p. 29. 

13 Arator, I (April, 1855), 29. 


14 Arator, I (April, 1855), 8. 
15 Arator, I (April, 1855), 29. 
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The North Carolina Farmer was discontinued in 1850 when 
failing health (not to mention a failing subscription list!*) in- 
duced Lemay to lighten his publishing responsibilities, and three 
years later he sold the Star to William C. Doub. In another two 
years he rejoined the editorial fraternity, this time as founder, 
owner, and editor of the Arator. In the opening issue he declared 
that he had been “solicited and urged” to undertake its pub- 
lication 


by a number of the most intelligent and influential members of the 
State Agricultural Society and other friends of the cause, with the 
assurance of their hearty and active support of the work. Relying upon 
the fulfillment of their pledges and upon the liberality of the public, we 


now lay our hands to the plough, with the determination never to “look 
back.” 


No other farm periodical, he said, was being issued in North 
Carolina at the time, and he promised that it would be a home 
journal devoted to the state’s peculiar interests.17 A practical 
farmer himself, and apparently the owner of an extensive farm 
near Raleigh,1® Lemay pledged the Arator’s best endeavors to 


the fulfillment of its mission through the four-fold program of 
supporting the state and county agricultural societies “in their 
patriotic and laudable efforts to advance all the industrial pur- 
suits and interests of North Carolina” by 


collecting and publishing from our own most skillful and successful 
agriculturists, the best methods of cultivating, manuring, and other- 
wise improving our land, and of managing every branch of husbandry 
in our own State; ... presenting a view, so far as it can be culled 
from the best sources, of the same things in other parts of the world; 
[and by] stimulating our most reliable practical men to work out from 


16 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 796. 
17 Arator, I (April, 1855), 1. ““We flatter ourself, ” said the editor, “in the prosecution of 
this work, as we shall assiduously labor to impart information and pleasure, that we shall 
contribute a mite in promoting ‘the common good and general welfare;’ and shall receive, in 
return, satisfactory and substantial evidence of the public appreciation of our efforts; for 
our principles, objects and policy will be so interwoven with the web of every man’s pros- 
and happiness, that all readers will be interested in its pages and serve themselves by 
contributing to its support.” 

Lemay’s statement that no other farm journal was being published in the state at the time 
was a surprising error. The Carolina Cultivator was established—also in Raleigh—some weeks 
before the Arator’s first appearance, and expired early in 1857. 

18 Lemay speaks of his experience in raising oats in the 1858 season, and in an early number 
of the Arator, and several months later, in an advertisement in the journal’s columns, he 
offers to sell “200 acres land 4 miles from Raleigh—a valuable market farm.” I (Sep 
1855), 188; II (February, 1857), 704. 
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the whole a system of practical agriculture of our own, suited to our 
own locality and condition.19 


Declaring that the farmers of the state must take counsel to- 
gether to devise what he called a “new practical system,” he called 
upon them to make the Arator their organ for the purpose. The 
best crops and the varieties best adapted to North Carolina’s agri- 
culture had yet to be determined upon, and, said he: 


we should seek to ascertain the rotations in which they should follow 
each other, with the least exhaustion of our lands; the best fertilizers 
within our reach; the best method of draining; and the most effectual 
means of preventing the washing and other deteriorations of our soils; 
for we cannot, as a general thing, rely upon guano and other foreign 
substances, though in some instances and localities they may be, and 
have been, used with signal advantage.2° 


Outworn practices and theories were to be rooted out, the 
frontiers of agricultural knowledge were to be rolled back by bold 
experiment and wide diffusion of its results, and the whole busi- 
ness of farming was to be grounded on understanding rather 


than on ancient usage and blind imitation. And it was the press, 
said the Arator, that would prove “the cheapest, easiest, and as 
to much valuable information, the only medium through which 
these things can be accomplished.” 21 

Throughout its brief life the Arator labored tirelessly to ad- 
vance these objects. Through editorials, articles selected from 
other journals, and letters from the plain farmers of the state 
which were printed in its columns, the paper boldly attacked the 
defects in the state’s husbandry, contended fearlessly for re- 
forms, offered concrete proposals for their realization, and waged 


19 Arator, I (April, 1855), 

20 Arator, I (April, 1855), 3 

21 Arator, I (April, 1855), : A zealous improver in Tarboro echoed the same sentiments. 
“If the plan of improvement now going on in this county [Edgecombe], and so rapidly 
spreading in the adjoining counties, can be made general throughout the State, and it is 
through the influence of your valuable paper this may be no gene I Jag nearly every 
farmer in the State will take the ‘Arator,’ . then we may expec see the Old North 
State, no longer the by-word, the ‘Rip-Van Winkle of the South,’ shake “Of her lethargy, and 
Lag as she is well able to be, the best farming State in the Union.” Arator, I (June, 1855), 
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constant warfare against ignorance and apathy.?? Readers were 
repeatedly urged to look upon agriculture as a science, and the 
journal offered materials giving systematic instruction in the 
scientific principles underlying agriculture and in the funda- 
mentals of plant and animal physiology, animal breeding, vegeta- 
tion, growth, and soil fertility.23 The value of extensive reading 
of agricultural books and periodicals by plain farmers was fre- 
quently emphasized, and the husbandman’s perverse prejudice 
against book-farming, so characteristic of the rural class through- 
out the nation, was subjected to ceaseless attack.24 One reader, 
complaining that he had heard and read a great deal about sub- 
soil plowing almost everywhere except in North Carolina, and 
that few had tried the reform in this state, went on to mourn: 


It is mortifying to reflect upon the tardy movements of our people, who 
wrap themselves up in the mantle of ignorance, and exclude from their 
minds the rays of light which pour in from all quarters, by stupid and 
obstinate resistance to all book farming. We are thus more than a 
quarter of a century behind our haughty neighbor on the north.... 
How, then, can it be hoped that our agriculturists of the present gen- 
eration will adopt the subsoil culture? A few in North Carolina have 
tried it successfully; but it is feared an age will roll by before the 
example will be followed by many.25 


Several months earlier an Arator article on crop rotation made 
the point that “the wisdom and propriety [of rotation] are 


22 For one of these editorial calls to arms, see “Farmers of North Carolina, Improve!” in 
Arator, I (January, 1856), 310. “You must first duly impress upon your minds a sense of the 
importance and dignity of your calling,” the paper’s readers were told. “Your vocation is 
one of which you have reason to be proud.”” You should “raise yourselves to a state of inde- 
pendence and commanding influence and power in the community.” Second, success in farm- 
ing depends on “a thorough and correct knowledge of the true science and practice of your 
art.” And since no one knows anything intuitively about farming, we need the instruction of 
others, oral and written. Agricultural books and periodicals are more reliable than casual 
hearsay information. Third, farmers must “often meet together and discuss and talk over the 
matters connected with your calling;” and finally, farmers must practice what they learn. 
“By supineness, over-cropping, and bad management, we have greatly defaced and injured 
one of the fariest and finest countries in the world, and well nigh ruined ourselves . . . 
everywhere, must arouse from their lethargy, and enter HEART AND HAND INTO THE 
GREAT AND GLORIOUS CAUSE OF AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENT.” Other states, 
said the journal, have been moving in this direction for some time with splendid results. “Is 
it not time that the people of North Carolina, in every county and neighborhood, were mani- 
festing a decided zeal and interest in this great cause? Prompt and united action among those 
who are already alive to the matter, will soon put the masses in motion, who will, we trust, 
press nobly on until they raise our good old State to the high and proud position to which 
she is entitled among the great agricultural States of this vast Republic.” 

23 As in Arator, I (April, May, November, 1855), 2, 33-34, 225-227; II (April, 1856), 411- 
415. It should be noted that much of what passed for scientific agriculture a century ago has 
lost its validity. Too frequently, over-zealous improvers fell into the error of oversimplifica- 
tion, particularly when they pinned too much faith on “soil analysis” >. agricultural 
chemistry in the Liebig tradition. See Bardolph, “Agricultural Literature. . . ,’ 18, 118 ff. 

- Examples may be found in Arator, I (April, May, 1855; January, 1856), 2 3-5, 33-34, 


0 
25 Arator, II (March, 1857), 705. 
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acknowledged by all the works of creation except two — the one 
being a species of political pap-sucker, known as the parasite 
office-holder, and the other, the inveterate enemy of agricultural 
improvement, known as the anti-book farmer.” One of these will 
be “rotated out,” said the magazine, and “the other will find him- 
self out at the pocket, out at the crib, and out at the larder.” 26 
The sources from which materials for the Arator’s columns 
were drawn followed the pattern long since established by the 
agricultural periodicals of the nation. Out-of-state journals with 
which the editor exchanged were placed under heavy contribu- 
tion, agricultural items were sometimes drawn from the news- 
papers of North Carolina and other states, excerpts from the 
transactions of societies were printed, selections were taken from 
books on husbandry, the editor made some contributions of his 
own, and effective use was made of the annual addresses deliv- 
ered at state and county fairs and of premium essays written by 
farmers in competition for awards offered by societies for farm- 
ing improvement. It was from these quarters that the great 
majority of the pieces came, but only because the response to the 
editor’s plea for communications from the readers themselves 
was rather less than he had hoped for. Lemay and some of his 
more progressive readers constantly reiterated the thesis that 
the true function of the agricultural periodical was to furnish a 
clearing house or pool of agricultural intelligence through which 
farmers might appropriate for themselves the accumulated ex- 
perience of the entire rural class. Every farmer who had a new 
fact to offer, who had discovered a more efficient practice, who 
had been stung by some humbug, or who had any information 
that might be of benefit to his fellow farmers was importuned to 
“write for the papers.” Although, as the months went by, a con- 
siderable fraction of the columns came to be filled with excellent 
contributions from working farmers, the Arator, like so many 
of its contemporaries all over the land, never wholly succeeded 
in becoming the farmer’s forum that it hoped to be.27 A number 
of the older journals in the North and West were far more suc- 
cessful in this regard. It was, understandably, no easy matter to 
induce the ill-tutored farmer to sit down by the light of a tallow 


26 Arator, I (April, 1855), 3. 


27 On the effort to persuade farmers to write for the journal, see Arator, I (April, May, 
1855), 1, 2, 58; II (September, 1856; February, 1857), 570, 683; III (April, 1857), 733. 
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candle after a long day in the fields, to turn author and dash off a 
piece on manuring or the value of underdraining. 

An effective device that was employed to elicit information was 
the question-and-answer method. Sometimes farmers sent in 
brief questions asking the opinion or advice of the editor, and 
the queries, together with the answers, would be published in the 
periodical. Or again, one reader would send in questions asking 
the experience of other readers, and they would be answered in 
succeeding issues by interested farmers. More rarely, the editor 
himself would seek specific information from subscribers by 
printing interrogatories of his own.28 

Lemay’s tireless campaign to extend the circulation of the 
Arator yielded disappointing results, and it was the “want of 
adequate patronage” that finally induced him to give up the 
journal in its third year. Pointing out that the paper’s influence, 
its quality, and indeed its very survival depended in large degree 
upon an ample subscription list (to provide both readers and 
writers for its columns, and to furnish revenue for its improve- 
ment), he called upon the farmers of the state to form clubs of 
subscribers. A free copy was offered for every block of five sub- 
scriptions sent him, and larger prizes were held out to those who 
would supply him with longer lists.2° In some cases he sent un- 
solicited sample copies to known friends of improvement and 
then, unless they were returned to him marked “refused,” the 
addressees’ names were entered on the subscription roll. He ex- 
pressed the hope that fifty or sixty patrons would be found in 
each county of the state and promised that he would then do his 
best to make the Arator the “very best agricultural paper in the 
country.” °° At first the response was encouraging. In June, 1856, 
Lemay announced that the best list had been sent in by Jesse H. 
Powell, of Edgecombe County, “one of the most intelligent and 
successful farmers of that pioneer county,” who submitted forty 
paid-up subscriptions. Another list, almost as large, was trans- 


28 See, for instance, Arator, I (December, 1855), 281-282, where Lemay answers at some 
length a request from a Person County farmer concerning the value of charcoal dust as 
manure. Two full pages of questions on a wide variety of farm problems are answered by 
the editor on II (June, 1856), 474-475, and another full page providing this service appears 
on II (July, 1856), 498. See also II (January, 1857), 676-677. On page 638 of the December, 
ns, Ree Lemay asks his readers: “Wanted to know—what is the best remedy against rust 

Ww t ” 

29 Arator, I (April, 1855), 25. A silver cup worth twenty-five dollars, “or the cash, if pre- 
ferred,” was offered for the largest list, a fan mill worth twenty doliars for the next largest, 
and a hay cutter worth fifteen dollars for the third largest. 

80 Arator, I (May, 1855), 53. 
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mitted by Thomas Ruffin, “the venerable and distinguished Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural Society.” 31 Thereafter, however, 
the harvest diminished. The circulation never reached 2,000 and 
Lemay vainly published appeal after appeal for greater exertions 
among the farmers of North Carolina.*? Perhaps the modest 
circulation of the Arator would have sufficed to keep it alive had 
it not been for the circumstance that an astonishing number of 
readers failed to pay for their papers. Although the price was 
set at only a dollar a year, in advance, and a dollar and a half on 
credit, Lemay like other agricultural editors throughout the na- 
tion suffered heavy losses from defaulting subscribers, though 
he frequently inserted little items in his papers beseeching his 
readers to make their payments. In the spring of 1856 he re- 
minded his readers that since “ ‘times are hard,’ and .. . provis- 
ions cannot be obtained, without the Almighty Dollar, I have no 
doubt that they will send in the Cash immediately.” Two months 
later he declared: “Our list, if every one pays, will barely pay 
expenses; and surely no one will be so ungenerous or unjust as 
to delay payment. On the contrary, we expect to be agreeably 
surprised, very soon, by receipt of the money and a batch of new 
subscribers from all of them.” 33 

Another grave disappointment came to Lemay when a proposal 
to make the Arator the official organ of the State Agricultural 
Society failed of adoption. It was upon the urging of several of 
that association’s leaders that Lemay undertook to found the 
paper early in 1855. He was assured that the organization would 
lend active support to the project, and he drew the inference, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that his publication would be of- 
ficially patronized by the society. At a meeting in January, 1855, 
some months before the Arator was launched, a resolution was 
passed authorizing the executive committee “to adopt, as the 
organ of this society any agricultural periodical published in this 
State, which they may think proper, and . . . to take such steps 
towards securing subscribers, as in their judgment they see 
proper.” 34 Some months later the committee reported at the 


31 Arator, I (June, 1855), 93. 
32 For some of these pleas, see Arator, I (January, 1856), 316; II (June, August, 1856), 
473, 587; III (April, 1857), 788. 
83 Arator, I (October, 1856), 219; II (April, June, 1856), 401, 473. 
, “a a of the North Carolina State Agricultural Society in Arator, I (April, 
, 17-23. 
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autumn meeting that it had been unable to come to an agree- 
ment on the subject, and referred the question back to the mem- 
bership. Thereupon, after considerable debate, a motion to lay 
the question on the table carried, and there the matter rested. 
Lemay felt that he had been ill used, and it is perhaps more than 
coincidence that from that day forward he ceased to serve as the 
society’s secretary. It was characteristic of his genuine zeal for 
rural advance, however, that the Arator’s stout support of the 
society and its program continued undiminished.*5 

The harassed editor found some encouragement, while the state 
society’s action was still pending, in a letter from George W. 
Blacknall, chairman of the executive committee of the Granville 
County Agricultural Society, dwelling upon the importance of 
agricultural journals. “I propose [added Blacknall] subscribing 
for fifty or one hundred copies of the Arator or Cultivator to be 
given out as premiums at the coming Fair to our farmers, and 
should like to see the same course adopted by other county Fairs, 
also by the State Fair.” 36 

Though Lemay ascribed the failure of the Arator to its small 
subscription list and to the “fallaciousness of human promises 
and prospects,” 37 his own ill health was another cause. Just as 
physical infirmities had obliged him to abandon the North Caro- 
lina Farmer several years earlier, so repeated sickness constantly 
interfered with his direction of the Arator. In numerous issues 
he apologized for the want of editorial matter and for long de- 
lays between issues—sometimes they fell several months behind 
— because of what he called “severe and protracted domestic 
affliction.” On one occasion he cut an article short with the words: 
“‘We have more to say: but from weakness and exhaustion, caused 
by severe sickness, we can hold the pen no longer.” °8 In his final 
number he expressed thanks to those who had counselled and 
sustained him and hoped that a farm journal would “yet spring 
up among us, more worthy of their support.” Asking subscribers 


35 Arator, I (April, 1855), 17; III (August, 1857), 799. 

36 Arator, I (August, 1855), 149. The practice of awarding agricultural journals and books 
as premiums at state and county fairs was tried, with varying success, in other sections of 
the country. See, for instance, Illinois State Agricultural Society, Transactions, III (1857- 
1858), 83-88, 355; Illinois Farmer, I (February, 1856), 49b; Prairie Farmer, XVII (March 19, 
September 24, December 24, 1857), 94, 306, 413. 

87 Arator, III (April, August, 1857), 733, 799. In the closing months of the journal’s life 
Lemay tried to keep it solvent by cutting down its size from the usual 32 pages to 24, and at 
last to 16. 

88 See Arator, I (September, October, 1855), 187, 219, 220; II (November, 1856; January, 
March, 1857), 625, 676, 717; III (May, June, 1857), 752, 770. 
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who were still in arrears to send him their remittances by mail 
“at the risk of the Editor,” he promised that he would promptly 
refund the balances due those who had paid in advance.®® 

The Arator’s column’s were addressed primarily to the non- 
slaveholding yeoman farmer and the small slaveholding agri- 
culturist, for it was these husbandmen, after all, who stood at the 
center of antebellum North Carolina agriculture. The traditional 
picture, so dear to the heart of romancers, of a commonwealth 
made up almost wholly of great planters, Negro slaves, and “poor 
whites” simply does not fit the facts. Of the nearly 193,000 per- 
sons listed in the eighth federal census (1860) as gainfully em- 
ployed in North Carolina, 104,438 — about fifty-four per cent — 
were described as being engaged in agriculture.4° The remainder 
were distributed among 215 other occupations. At no time in the 
fifties did as many as a third of the white families in the state 
possess slaves; at the beginning of the decade the proportion of 
the white population connected with slave ownership stood at 
only 29.2% and ten years later the proportion was about the 
same.*! Still more significant is the fact that of the total number 
of slaveowners in 1860 (34,658), 88% owned less than 20 slaves, 
including of course, women and children, and men too old to work, 
70% owned less than 10, nearly a half owned five or less, and 
20% owned only a single slave.42 

The census data on the size of North Carolina’s farms on the 
eve of the Civil War are also illuminating. The average size of 
the state’s farms in 1860 is given as 316 acres (it had been 369 
acres in 1850), but this figure must be interpreted cautiously. For 
one thing, the average number of improved acres per farm was 
only 102 (129% in 1850) ; and, for another, the distribution of 
acres was very uneven.There were, for example, over 8,000 farms, 
— if they may be called that —in 1860 having less than three 
acres of land; another 2,050 had from 3 to 10 acres; and over 
25,000 farms had from 20 to 50 acres. On the other extreme, 
there were 1,184 farms having from 500 to 999 acres, and 311 
farms exceeded 1,000 acres. The total number of farms in the 


39 Arator, III (June, 1857), 799. 

40 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Population, pp. 362-363. Of the total engaged 
in —* 85,198 are listed as “farmers,” 19,119 as “farm laborers,” and only 121 as 
“planters.” 

41 Bureau of the Census, A Century of Population Growth (Washington, 1909), p. 138; 
Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 56-57. 

42 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 236. 
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state in 1860 was a little over 75,000, and of that number nearly 
55,000, or almost three fourths, had fewer than 100 acres. Nearly 
half the farms of North Carolina had less than fifty acres.+% 
While it appears from the census figures that the relatively small 
class of large land-owners (those possessing 500 acres or more) 
held substantially less than half the state’s land, it is not to be 
denied that this group enjoyed a social, economic, and political 
preponderance far out of proportion to their numbers. 

The material in the Arator’s columns reflected the population 
pattern. The special problems of the big planter—except, of 
course, when, as in the case of soil exhaustion and the want of 
diversification, they were the problems of smaller planters and 
farmers too — were largely ignored. Some of the correspondence 
for the journal came from great planters,+* but even then their 
contributions were of benefit to the whole rural community be- 
cause they dealt not with the minutiae of big plantation economy 
but with the general aspects of farm improvement like manuring, 
hillside ditching, more careful tillage, or the wisdom of diversify- 
ing farm operations. Not only did the Arator address its exhorta- 
tions chiefly to the yeoman farmer and the small planter, but a 
notably small number of pieces on the culture of the state’s prin- 
cipal staples, cotton and tobacco, appeared in the journal.*5 Rec- 
ognizing the greater need for instruction in the raising of other 
products, the editor published a far larger number of essays, 
articles, and letters on grains, grasses, root crops, fruits, live- 
stock, and soil-building legumes. It was the rank and file of 
farmers that the Arator called upon to improve their practice, to 
stop the butchery of the state’s soils, to make concerted demands 
for legislation to alleviate their lot, to diversify their production, 


43 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, pp. 210, 222, 235-236; Eighth 
Census of the United States, 1860, Population, pp. 657-680; Johnson, Ante-Bellum North 
Carolina, pp. 53-59. 

44 Johns S. Dancy of Edgecombe County, co-owner of “Panola,” generally considered the 
finest plantation in North Carolina in the fifties, wrote occasional pieces for the Arator, 
as did a few other large planters in the state. “Panola” comprised nearly 1,000 acres, used 
84 blacks (whose heaviest labor was the hauling of some 44,000 wagon loads of manure to 
the fields in a year), and raised great quantities of grain, sweet potatoes, forage crops, and 
hogs, in addition to the staple cotton. See, for instance, Arator, I (April, July, August, 1855), 
14-15, 112, 1388. Dancy was one of the leaders in the cause of agricultural improvement in 
Edgecormbe County and the state at large. Edgecombe, it may be noted, was in the forefront 
of the crusade for advancing the state’s husbandry. 

45 For examples of these infrequent Arator selections on cotton and tobacco, ‘Culture 
of Cotton—Selection of Seed,”” Arator, I (March 1856), 374-375; “Cotton Planting,” i (Jal, 
1856), 494; “The Culture of Short Staple Cotton,” it meg ee 1856), 521-523; “‘On 
Cultivation of Tobacco,” I Bay we mt 1856), 335-887; “Raising the Tobacco Plant,” II May 
be Se 489-440; “Tobacco; Its Culture and Management. Read before and published by order 

the Liberty Neck Agricultural Club of Amelia County [Virginia],” II (November, 1856), 
sis 418. 
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to enlist in the campaign to make North Carolina agriculturally 
and industrially independent of her sister states, to make com- 
mon cause to improve social life on the farm, and to associate 
themselves with societies designed to promote the farmers’ in- 
terest. That some of the specific practices enjoined upon the 
farmers by the journal proved, in the light of experience and 
scientific discoveries that still lay in the future, to be misguided 
or based on faulty premises is not nearly so important as the fact 
that the Arator, like its fellow farm journals all over the land, 
was challenging its readers to think about their problems and to 
experiment for their solution. Agricultural science, in any gen- 
uine sense, was still very much in its infancy in the fifties, but 
the spirit of improvement, the willingness to break with estab- 
lished practice, and the growing awareness that farming must 
and could be improved were the elements from which the later 
progress was compounded. 

No subject was more extensively discussed in the pre-Civil 
War farm periodicals of the South than that of re-building the 
section’s exhausted soils, and to this rule the Arator was no ex- 
ception. When, in an early issue of the publication, an Edge- 
combe County farmer outlined his practical plan for soil restora- 
tion, the editor commented: 


our old worn out lands need only to be replenished with the materials 
abounding on their premises, to be converted from dreary and sterile 
wastes into cheerful and fruitful fields and farms on every side... . It 
will insure increased crops more than paying for the trouble and ez- 
pense of improving — giving abundance for consumption on the farm, 
leaving a handsome surplus for market —and enhancing the money 
value of the land MORE THAN SIX PER CENT EVERY YEAR.... 
[It will solve] a problem of more vital importance to the people of 
North-Carolina than the philosopher’s stone. . . .46 


The famous Thomas Ruffin warned that though the state’s 
natural endowments were “good enough—too good, I am tempted 
to say, for sinful man,” the patrimony was being swiftly dis- 
sipated.47 Another jeremiad, excerpted from the transactions of 
the Agricultural Association of the Slaveholding States, declared: 


46 Arator, I (June, 1855), 79-80, 83. 
47 Arator, I (November, 1855), 244-252. 
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The Chronicles of the first half of the 19th century will present no great 
department of human industry subject to greater reproach than that 
of Southern Agriculture. The vicious system has grown out of a seem- 
ingly unlimited extent of virgin soils, which nevertheless have been 
rapidly subdued and exhausted. Such a temptation may furnish some 
apology, but little justification, to the intelligent agriculturist, access- 
ible as he is, to the precepts and examples of better systems of hus- 
bandry, and urged, as he is, both by interest and duty, to adopt them.4#8 


The principal means urged upon the state’s cultivators for 
the restoration and preservation of soil fertility were the applica- 
tion of natural and commercial manures, the employment of 
thorough drainage systems, improved plowing methods, scientific 
rotation plans, and the culture of grasses, clover, and peas. In 
the large number of articles, editorials, and letters appearing in 
the Arator on the subject of manuring there was little agreement 
as to the particular manures, natural and artificial, best suited to 
North Carolina’s crops, but every issue of the journal preached 
the doctrine that manuring of one kind or another was the sine 
qua non of the state’s agricultural salvation. 

It was in the late ’forties and the ’fifties that the guano mania 
swept the cotton states with such force that the limited importa- 
tions from Peru rarely met the demand. The Arator, like other 
Southern farm periodicals, printed pieces admitting the efficacy 
of that fertilizer but seriously questioned the profitableness of 
using a product whose price had, thanks to the Peruvian gov- 
ernment’s monopoly, become burdensome. Some farmers ex- 
pressed the belief that it could be used profitably on tobacco, but 
with guano at $60 a ton and wheat at $1.25 a bushel its use on 
that crop would turn profit into loss. Items in the Arator gen- 
erally took the view that guano was a satisfactory soil-restorer if 
it could be obtained on “living terms.” The paper denounced the 
Peruvian monopoly and consignment system and supported the 


a ne Croom, “The Clovers and Grasses of the South,” reprinted in Arator, I (September, 
1 » 167. 

An account of soil exhaustion and restoration in two Southern states is brilliantly set forth 
in Craven, Soil Exhaustion ...of Virginia and Maryland, 1606-1860. Professor Craven points 
out that “the destructive practices of the Old South were, in fact, in the beginning merely 
the normal product of frontier conditions. The dependence upon a single crop produced by 
whatever methods gave largest immediate returns regardless of the waste entailed; the thrust- 
ing of the burdens of abnormal production upon land because it was more plentiful than either 
capital or labor; the placing of an exaggerated value upon the crop which first furnished the 
surplus by which exchange with the outside world was established—all these were typical 
practices which have characterized all frontiers. 

“And practices begun by the frontier were continued under the influence of markets and 
government, and the pressure which they added made the continuance of early practices 
almost compulsory.” See p. 163. 
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vain efforts that the United States government was making, at 
the instance of agricultural leaders of the nation, to induce the 
government of Peru to make the product available on less rigor- 
ous terms.*® 

Commercially prepared chemical fertilizers began to appear 
after Liebig’s important discoveries of the value of “mineral 
manures,” but the craze in the ’forties and ’fifties for soil analysis 
and “agricultural chemistry” shattered many naive hopes before 
it had spent itself. The business had been quack-ridden by a 
number of charlatans and pseudo-scientists who led farmers to 
expect too much, and it was only after the Civil War that south- 
ern farmers began to use artificial manures on a really large 
scale.59 The Arator’s attitude toward the so-called agricultural 
chemistry and commercial fertilizers was cautious, and writers 
for the journal sometimes expressed strong disapproval of any 
disposition to buy fertilizers from outside the state, particularly 
guano from Peru and the “ ‘villainous compounds’ which are 
vended from the Humbugeries of the chemical mountebanks of 
the North.” 51 

Most of the Arator articles and letters on the application of 
soil restorers counselled North Carolina farmers to use “home 
products,” and a most astonishing variety of substances was 
recommended. Chief among them were barnyard and stable 
manures, which, the journal lamented, were usually wasted by 
the farmers of the South. Green crops, plowed under, were often 
urged, as well as leaf mould, composts of many sorts, seaweed, 
ashes, bone dust, fish marl, peas, tan bark, grass, mud, suds, 
garbage, and literally scores of others. Detailed instructions for 
their collection, storing, preparation, and application were given 
at great length. Farmers were constantly reminded that the 
means for enriching their lands lay immediately about them and 


49 Arator, III (August, 1857), 789-792; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transac- 
tions (Raleigh, 1857), p. 7. Johns S. Dancy supplemented the prodigious quantities of stable 
manures and composts in his fields with guano, mixing in about 200 pounds of the Peruvian 
product with every acre-heap (over 100 wagon loads) of e and post. H. K. Burgwyn, 
owner of an extensive grain farm near Halifax, reported in 1856 that he had found the use 
of guano profitable in the previous year, but that, tempted by the high price of grain, he had 
sought to repeat his success this year only to find that wheat prices were declining and that 
he had made “‘a contribution of $1,200 to the support of the Peruvian Government.” Arator, 
II (September, 1856), 559. See also II (June, July, August, 1856), 472, 508, 531-532, 588; III 
(August, 1857), 793-794. 

50 Harry Bates Brown, Cotton (New York, 1927), 

51 Arator, I (April, October, November, 1855; April, “sms6), 9-10. 203, 206-207, 225-227, 382; 
II (July, November, 1856), , 629. 
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that they had only to rouse themselves from their lethargy.52 
The state’s plowmen were slow to take up manuring, however, 
for two decades after the Arator’s agitation only a third of North 
Carolina’s cultivated acres were being fertilized.5% 

A great deal of space was given to disquisitions on the im- 
portance of rotation if the soils of North Carolina were to be 
preserved, and specific rotation systems, usually embodying four- 
or five-field sequences, were described. The plans were, of course, 
capable of infinite variation and the many suggested rotations 
showed considerable diversity, but much stress was laid upon the 
cultivation of grasses, clovers, and peas as critical elements of a 
rotation system. The paper protested that rotation and the use 
of fallow crops were shockingly neglected by the North Carolina 
husbandmen. One farmer wrote that “our farmers and planters, 
generally, have yet to learn their alphabet in this method of 
cultivation.” 54 

The widespread belief that grasses and clover could not pros- 
per in the South was vigorously assailed in the Arator, and their 
importance both as soil restorers and as a basis for a much- 
needed expansion of livestock production was frequently ham- 
mered home. The pea fallow was particularly championed as an 
excellent preparation for grain crops, and Lemay expressed the 
view that “peas sowed broadcast, and the vines suffered to rot on 
the land, will make a poor soil produce double as much cotton as 
it would if not thus treated.” 55 


52 Said one writer, ‘““These, in many p , are abundant; and it only requires system and 
a determined will to bring them out. Forage ch be found in the kitchen, the privy, the horse 
stable, the cowpen, the hog stye, Gk ian hous: Wb wabdn: Ge tate Us Sande bernae, Ue 
field, the sea shore, creek and river bank, and in many rich beds in the earth; as well as in 
the a crops, which may be turned into the earth; consisting of suds, slops, urine, animal 

res, woods mould and trash, leaves, straw, weeds, stalks, mud, muck, scrapings of various 
deposits, ditch banks, seaweed, ashes, lime, marl, cow-pea, &e, ad Arator, II (November, 1856), 


a Fred A. Shannon, The Farmer’s Last Frontier (New York, os), 

54 Arator, III (May, 1857), 743-744. See also I (May, 1855), 56; tT (April, *ies6), 393-395; 
III (May, July, 1857), 753, 792-793. 

55 For some of the many statements extolling the virtues of a number of varieties of peas 
both as soil builders and forage crops, see I (May, November, 1855), 486-488, 686-637, 650- 
651, 683-684; III (May, August, 1857), 756, 794-795. See also North Carolina Agricultural 
Society, Transactions, 1857, pp. 7, 28-29. 

One article declaring that the pea fallow (“we mean of course, the Indian, or field, or cow 
pea, as it is variously called’) was the very best preparation for the wheat crop, went on to 
say, ““we wish it understood that while the pea vine is peculiarly valuable to the poor land 
farmer, growing where no other plant would be worth the labor and cost, and greatly bene- 
fitted by the small application of a bushel of plaster 





4. On grasses and clovers see A 
tober, 1855; January, March, 1856), 167-173, 175, 184-186, 211, 218-214, 817-31 
August, 1856; February, May, 1857 de 404-406, 540, 701, 742-748. 
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Improved plowing methods and drainage systems were cease- 
lessly preached as means to greater utilization of soil potential- 
ities and the prevention of exhaustion and washing of top soils. 
Farm journals, agricultural societies, and individual improvers 
all over the country for a half century before the Civil War, and 
for many years beyond, emphasized — perhaps overemphasized 
— the value of deep plowing as well as the stirring of the subsoil 
with plows specially constructed for that purpose. The Arator 
added its voice to the universal chorus, and many of its con- 
tributors heartily endorsed the reforms, though the editor him- 
self showed a wise restraint when he cautioned against a too 
sanguine reliance upon these practices as a panacea for the farm- 
er’s ills. Friends of the system of deep tillage and subsoil plowing 
alleged that it has the effect of lengthening the growing season 
by protecting growing crops against weather extremes, 


permits a freer access of air to the soil . . . allows the freer passage 
of the small rootlets . . . permits of an easy passage of rain water, 
which in a wet season, would collect on the surface, and stagnate... 
[and] in time of drouth it affords a passage upwards of the moisture 
from below, and thus furnishes a supply when it is most needed.5¢ 


There can be little doubt that North Carolina’s fields had suf- 
fered from shallow scratching of the earth’s surface, and the 
Arator’s agitation in behalf of deep plowing and subsoiling at 
least had the merit of turning the attention of some farmers to 
the importance of more careful tillage. Whether the particular 
practices advocated by the editor and his correspondents were 
the proper remedy is even now a matter of controversy. Opin- 
ions still vary over the value of deep plowing, and, indeed of 
plowing at all.57 

More thorough drainage was strongly commended both as 
means to increasing the productivity of the soil by better distri- 
bution of moisture and to checking the washing away of top soil. 
Numerous systems of draining were set forth in detail, but most 
of the emphasis was placed on hillside ditching and horizontal 


56 Arator, II (November, 1856), 614-615. For statements on deep and subsoil plowing 
methods, see Arator, I (May, June, October, 1855; January, 1856), 50-51, 79-80, be 291; 
Tt (July, ‘Augus t, October, 1856; February, March, May, 1857), 505, 615-516, 685 , 682-683, 

57 See Charles E. Kellogg, The Soils that Support Us (New York, 1941), 228, and Edward 
H. Faulkner, Plowman’s Folly (Norman, 1943), passim. 
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(or hillside) plowing, the two practices usually being recom- 
mended as the complementary phases of a single draining plan. 
So convinced were North Carolina agricultural leaders of the 
far-reaching benefits to be derived from hillside ditching and 
horizontal plowing on hilly land that some of them regarded the 
program as “the most important discovery of the modern agri- 
cultural era,” so vital to the South that her farmers should be 
forever grateful to its discoverer, according him “a place upon 
the tablet of memory next to that of the father of our country.”58 
When, in 1857, the North Carolina Agricultural Society pub- 
lished its first and only volume of transactions, nearly all of the 
space devoted to instructional material was given over to essays 
and letters on the subject. 

The system consisted essentially of constructing ditches on 
hillsides to carry off surplus moisture and then of cultivating 
the land in parallel horizontal lines, defined with the aid of a 
levelling instrument, to direct and control rain water with the 
plow. The old practice of simply plowing straight up and down 
the hills had resulted in a fearful washing of top soils, and the 
horizontal system was hailed as a conservative device of incal- 
culable worth. The technique had been employed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s son-in-law, Thomas Mann Randolph, in Virginia as 
early as 1816, and Jefferson himself was a staunch advocate 
of the plan. The program had been obliged to make its way 
through torrents of ridicule, but by the time the Arator and the 
agricultural societies of North Carolina took up the crusade the 
idea was taking firm hold, and by 1860 it is reported that it was 
widely used especially in the piedmont areas extending all the 
way from Maryland to Texas.5® 

Another long-range reform to which the Arator devoted much 
space in its columns was the diversification of agricultural pro- 
duction. The journal argued that a greater resort to “mixed 
farming” instead of a heavy dependence upon cotton and tobacco 
would help to save the state’s soils, would increase the farmer’s 
cash income, and would help to free North Carolina from reliance 


58 North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 37. 
59 Gray, History of Southern Agriculture, II, 800-801; Craven, Soit Exhaustion . .. of Vite 
- and Maryland, pp. 90-91. For Jefferson’s views, see his letter, reprinted in North Caro- 
lina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 36. See also the articles on the subject 
in the same volume, pp. 33 ff. For statements of the case for the method in Arator, see I 
oan Ds 1855), 65-70, 244-252; II (April, October, 1856), 401-402, 682; III (April, 
1 > 4 
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upon the farmers of other states for needed products. Much at- 
tention was accorded to wheat and corn, though, as a matter of 
fact, these grains were staple products of the state, and agricul- 
tural editors sometimes insisted that it was as necessary to break 
away from the tyranny of corn and wheat as it was to loosen the 
stranglehold of cotton and tobacco from the agriculture of North 
Carolina.”®® Sugar cane (particularly the species known as 
“Chinese Sugar Cane”) was attracting a great deal of notice all 
over America in the middle ’fifties, and the Arator printed a 
number of pieces on that branch of husbandry, but advised cau- 
tion.61 The culture of root crops was strongly upheld, both 
for the feeding of livestock and for the farmers’ tables, and a 
more extensive production of kitchen vegetables was also advo- 
cated. Some pieces on the production of turpentine and timber 
appeared, and heavy emphasis was placed on the raising of for- 
age crops. 

Another department of husbandry to which the journal de- 
voted much of its effort was fruit culture. Said the journal: 


We sincerely believe that our agriculturists, by extending their 
orchards and increasing their attention to the cultivation of fruits, 
will increase their own comforts and prosperity as well as contribute 
to the general welfare and improvement of the State. 


Declaring that “it may be made a very profitable as well as 
agreeable business,” the Arator drew attention to the successful 
orchard experience of Benjamin Hamilton of Rutherford County, 
and pointed out that if each of the 959 farmers of that county 
would devote five acres to apples they could together produce a 


60 See Farmers’ Journal (Raleigh, N. C.), November, 1854, 239-240. Cited in Johnson, 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina, pp. 484-485. The production of wheat and corn by the North 
Carolina farmers of the middle “fifties was surprisingly extensive. The federal census for 1860 
gives the state’s production of these crops as follows: wheat, 4,743,706 bushels; corn, 
30,078,564 bushels. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 109. In the 
same year the tobacco crop amounted to 32,853,250 pounds, and the aggregate of ginned cotton 
(400 pounds to the bale) was 145,514 bales. 

61 Arator, II (inane, 3 1856), 636, 649-650. Dealers interested in the sale of seed of 
Chinese Sugar Cane and in the sale of the mills for crushing the stalks and extracting the 
juice fed the fever by advertising extensively in the farm press and country newspapers, and 
making extravagant claims for their merchandise. An Atlanta distributor of the Chinese 
Sugar Cane seed who advertised in the Arator promised that “an acre of the Stalks properly 
cultivated, will yield from 400 to 500 gallons of pure Syrup, equal to the best New Orleans. 

. It surpasses all other plants for fodder and for feeding green to cattle or hogs, on 
account of the great abundance of sugary juice which it contains; and sown in close drills, 
will yield from thirty to fifty thousand pounds of superior fodder to the acre. ... It is so 
certain and prolific a crop that Planters may be sure of succeeding with it as a syrup plant 
anywhere south of the State of New-York.” II (December, 1856), 654. 
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million dollars worth of that fruit for market in a single year.®? 
Most of the large number of horticultural offerings were pieces 
on the production of peaches, grapes, apples, and berries. A fur- 
ther service to the cause of horticultural advance and the im- 
provement of agriculture generally was the frequent publica- 
tion of entomological items offering instruction on the eradica- 
tion or control of insect pests injurious to field crops and fruits. 
Advice was also presented on dairying, poultry raising, and bee 
culture as avenues to profit. 

In bringing a large number of crops to the North Carolina 
farmer’s consideration, the Arator, like its contemporaries in the 
several states, counselled farmers to experiment carefully, to 
make haste slowly, to beware of humbugs, and to avoid the head- 
long rushes into agricultural crazes that so frequently victimized 
credulous farmers all over America in the ante bellum period. 
One correspondent wrote: 


Whatever is newly introduced, promising favorable results, let it 
be tried with prudence, fairly, and with moderate and reasonable 
expectations. Generally, in the introduction of something new, it is 
accompanied, through the agency of interested, and, often, unprin- 
cipled, speculators, with false and extravagant colorings, deceiving the 
public, and to leading to high expectations, destined to certain disap- 
pointment and mortification, sometimes causing that which is valuable 
to be abandoned as a “miserable humbug,” just because it did not come 
up to the most unreasonable and silly calculations.®% 


One direction in which farmers were most urgently advised to 
diversify their efforts was that of increasing livestock produc- 
tion. Not only did the Arator upbraid the farmers of the state 
for not raising cattle, swine, sheep, and draft animals on a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale, but the methods employed in animal hus- 
bandry were also severely criticized. Many farmers provided no 
shelter for their beasts even in winter, and many who raised 
stock failed to supply adequate feed. Lemay said that he was 
constantly encountering 


62 Arator, I (November, 1855, March, 1856), 256, 370-371. The federal census for 1860 listed 
the total money value of the produce of North Carolina’s —_—- as being less than 
$650,000. Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Agriculture, p. 

68 Arator, II (December, 1856), 636. For a discussion of the i. oe fevers that swept 
rural America during the period, see Arthur H. Cole, “Agricultural Crazes; a Neglected Chap- 
= American ool History,” American Economic Review, XVI (Desemben, 1926), 

2-6 
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long files of lean, gaunt, half-starved cattle . . . picking up a very 
scant portion of forage in the woods, to yield an equally scanty supply 
of a watery fluid nicknamed “milk,” for their owners’ supper. The 
wonder is how these animals can live and move; for, really, with a 
few exceptions, it would require about six of them to be melted down 
and moulded into a reasonably decent looking cow: Compared with a 
thoroughbred, they do not seem to belong to the same species, and 
instances have been known in which high bred cows would not asso- 
ciate with them.®4 


A considerable yield of beef and dairy products was of course 
impossible as long as cattle had to subsist on such pitifully short 
commons, and the improvement of strains through selective 
breeding was unthinkable while every man’s mongrel cattle ran 
together with every other’s. The state of swine husbandry was 
equally low. The hogs of the time are described as poor, rangy, 
and stunted. In the words of one North Carolina farmer, 


the plan throughout the South, excepting only in those districts, where 
land is too valuable to admit of a large range, is to suffer hogs to run 
in the woods all the year, until time to take up for fattening. It is with 
many literally “root pig or die.” Many do die, either of poverty, or 
disease, or the knife of the vagrant—to whom this system gives the 
means of living without honest labor.®5 


A goodly quantity of editorials, letters, and articles on the 
selection, breeding, feeding, and care of livestock were presented, 
as were also a number of veterinary items on the prevention and 
treatment of common animal ills. Pieces like “Remedy for Hog 
Cholera,” “Gapes in Chickens,” “Contagiousness of Glanders,” 
“Pneumonia or “Thumps’ in Hogs,” and directions for the cure 
of such afflictions as spavin, heaves, sprains, colic, ring bone, 
poll evil, and galls presented the homely remedies of the time, 
some of which, to be sure, would astonish the modern practi- 
tioner of the veterinary art. 

Propaganda for an expanded production of livestock was but- 
tressed with arguments that a greater number of cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry about the farm lot would provide an increased 


64 Arator, I (February, 1856), 338-840. “Our farmers have yet to learn that ‘shelter is 
cheaper than food,’” the journal pointed out, and that stall-fed animals put on more flesh 
than do the miserable beasts who are forced to fend for themselves in every kind of weather. 

65 Arator, I (December, 1855), 267-268. 
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quantity of stable and barnyard manures, and that a greater 
emphasis on stock raising would help to make the state self- 
sufficient in respect of foodstuffs. The somewhat naive stress 
upon the benefits to be derived from such independence was 
provided both by the editor and by farmers who wrote for the 
journal. Agricultural reformers in the state were especially 
anxious to replace with domestic produce the heavy importations 
of pork, bacon, beef, grains, and forage crops from the West and 
North, particularly from Kentucky and Ohio. One zealot went so 
far as to say that 


even if they cost us more, it would be good economy to buy them at 
home—thus keeping the money in the country, and saving the cost of 
transportation, which would come out of our pockets. At all events, 
never let it be said again that our farmers . . . have to send north for 
mess-pork to feed their hands, and hay, to feed their mules. 


Another wrote that the “amount of money that is annually 
sent out of the State to pay for young mules and broken down 
or vicious Kentucky horses is enormous.” North Carolina, he in- 
sisted, could profitably raise all its own draft animals and a 


surplus for export.* 

Another reform to which the Arator gave its blessing was a 
movement away from extensive and large-scale farming, and in 
the direction of smaller units more intensively cultivated. It was 
not concentration of ownership against which this campaign 
was directed, be it noted, but the habit of cultivating more land 
than could be managed with maximum efficiency. One corres- 
pondent lamented the fact that too many North Carolina agricul- 
turists “seem to be above practising the arts of husbandry. In- 
deed they are not husbandmen, or farmers, but planters; which, 
they imagine, is a more dignified title.” In 1857 an article en- 
titled “Too Much Land” made the point that a few acres well 
tilled represented a better policy than did many acres thinly 
cultivated, and that the failure to act upon this principle was the 
American farmer’s besetting sin.67 Some months earlier the 
journal had said, 


66 Arator, I (September, 1855), 183. See also I (July, December, 1855), 115, 267-268; II 
(April, October, 1856), 385-393, 577-580. 

67 Arator, I (December, 1855), 268; III (May, 1857), 748. See also “A Little Farm Well 
Tilled,” in I (May, 1855), 35. 
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We desire to impress on the common-sense reasoning of every man, 
the paramount importance of having no more land in cultivation than 
can be well cultivated. By no means attempt to manage more than you 
can manage well. Be a FARMER, not a mere earth scraper, lazily 
scratching up sufficient earth to destroy the face of the soil, and throw 
seed away, or you will always have to scratch hard for a living. But 
make your farm a source of pride, and it will surely become a source 
of profit. Make the object to be not to have MANY but RICH acres.¢8 


The Arator like other Southern prophets of improvement also 
deprecated the disposition of large-scale planters and farmers 
to entrust their farming operations and marketing activities to 
overseers and agents.®® 

In addition to the long-term programs to promote these larger 
objectives, the paper presented a great variety of information 
on every aspect of the farmer’s work. No farm task was con- 
sidered too unimportant to warrant serious attention in the press. 
There were pieces on farm implements, on fencing, on the con- 
struction of farm buildings, on the mending of equipment, on 
the eradication of rodents—on nearly every problem, in a word, 
that the farmer encountered. A particularly useful service was 
the printing of a monthly column called “Work for June [July, 
etc.]” in which was outlined the farmer’s program for the cur- 
rent month, with suggestions for the better performance of the 
tasks to be done.7° 

Southern farm periodicals devoted much less space to pieces 
on farm implements than did the western journals, for south- 
ern agriculture lent itself less readily to the machine than did 
the extensive and level grain fields of the West. Cotton and to- 
bacco culture have steadily resisted mechanization, though the 
development of a practical cotton picker in the 1940’s may at 
last crown the efforts that were already going forward in the 
Arator’s time to perfect such a contrivance. In 1856 Lemay 
described 


a new and important implement, which we have long thought might 
be invented, to aid in picking out cotton. . . . The mechanism consists 
essentially of a tube, provided with a gearing and endless revolving 


68 Arator, I (January, 1856), 


301. 
69 Arator, I (July, 1855), 115; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 
1857, pp. 7, 16-17. 


70 See, for examples, II (June, July, August, September, 1856), 477, 505, 538, 569. 
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chain, the whole weighing less than six pounds. It is suspended from 
the right side of the person by a strap passing over the shoulder, 
and is kept in motion by means of a lever or crank operated by the 
hand or fingers. By presenting the tubular point to the cotton ball [sic] 
it is immediately seized by the chain and conveyed to the opposite end, 
where it is freed, by means of a stripper, and deposited in a bag 
suspended at the bottom. The bag is rapidly filled and emptied. This 
improvement enables one field hand to pick more than five to eight 
hands by the old method.71 


Some space was devoted to plows, particularly those that facili- 
tated deep and subsoil plowing. One observer remarked that 
Carolina husbandmen used “farming tools, that belong as far 
back as the seventeenth century,” a condition that was by no 
means peculiar to the South. Reapers and mowers were, perhaps 
necessarily, far rarer in the South than in the Northwest before 
the Civil War,7? but they were beginning to attract the attention 
of farmers who cultivated grains and grasses on a sufficiently 
extensive scale to warrant the relatively high cost of investing 
in those machines. 

When, in 1856, J. W. Norwood began operating the first reaper 
to reach the Hillsboro vicinity, the Arator reported that “a num- 
ber of persons, including some of our best farmers, have seen 
the machine at work, and were all delighted with it.” Norwood 
had purchased one of Hussey’s reapers for $110 from an agent 
of the manufacturer at Norfolk, and his experience with it had 
led him to write a letter on the value of the implement. The 
letter, printed in both the Hillsborough Recorder and the Arator, 
stressed the labor-saving qualities of the machine and the sim- 
plicity of its operation. “So far as I am concerned,” said Nor- 
wood, “the occupation of the cradle maker is gone, and the little 
pig must root or die, for his gleaning is ended.”7? Drills and 
other implements for sowing and planting were not used exten- 
sively anywhere in the United States in the fifties—perhaps 


71 Arator, II (November, 1865), 625. 

72 Arator, II (February, 1857), 687; Shannon, Farmer’s Last Frontier, chap. VI. 

78 Arator, II (August, 1856), 527-528. Such letters were eagerly sought by implement manu- 
facturers to help promote sales, and sometimes they advertising ‘“‘puffs”’ 
up as genuine testimonials from local farmers. Norwood, however, was a well known leader 
in farm improvement in Orange County and in the State Agricultural Society, and there is 
no reason to doubt the sincerity of his letter. See North Carolina State Agricultural Society, 
Transactions, 1857, pp. 85-92, and Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 108. 
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least of all in the South—and no corn-harvesting devices of any 
importance had been introduced.74 

Besides offering instruction in the improvement of farming 
practice, the Arator devoted itself to the cause of the social and 
economic betterment of the class it served. Like its fellow farm 
journals throughout rural America, the paper was much given 
to reminding its readers that agriculture was the noblest of all 
occupations, “the great art, which we labor to elevate, and which 
lies at the foundation of all other arts and improvements,”75 
and the great superiority of life on the farm over life in the city 
was set forth both in poetry and prose. Pieces like “The Good 
Old Plough,” “Life in the Country,” and “Agriculture,” appear- 
ing in the journal in 18557 were calculated to inspire rural folk 
with a sense of the dignity of their calling and to offset the 
lure of the city that so often turned the heads of young folk. 
One homily called “Country Girls” assured the rural daughters 
of the state that the “farmer’s daughters are soon to be the life 
as well as the pride of the country—a glorious race of women, 
which no other land can show.” The girls were told that they 
need not be discouraged if they could not be sent off to boarding 
schools, because “men of superior minds, and knowledge of the 
world would rather have for wives, women well and properly 
educated at home.” Moreover, “women in the towns and cities, 
are becoming so universally unhealthy and so almost universally 
extravagant, foolish and fashionable, that men are almost in 
despair of getting wives who are not invalids, and providing 
them with what they demand, after they have married them.” 
City girls might have “more highly polished manners,” but 
country girls have “more truth, household knowledge and econ- 
omy, health, (and consequently beauty,) simplicity, affection, and 
freshness of thought.” To conclude, the article submitted that 


A sweet country home, with roses and honeysuckles trained to climb 

over it, with good taste, intelligence and beauty within, toil enough to 

insure health, and leisure enough to court acquaintance with books and 

flowers, and the loveliness of nature; with peace, plenty and love, is 
74Shannon, Farmer's Last Frontier, pp. 131, 136. 


7 Arator, I (April, 1855), 25. 
16 Arator, I (April, August, November, 1855), 26, 147, 284. 
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surely one of the Paradises which heaven has left for the attain- 
ment of man.77 


A special service for women was the frequent printing of 
recipes, hints on household tasks, and instruction on keeping 
the family in health and nursing it in time of sickness or injury. 
Some conception of the range of these offerings can be gained 
from a few sample captions picked at random from the paper: 
“Receipt for Making Ink,” “To Take Ink Stains out of Maho- 
gany,” “To Cure Bacon Hams,” “Cure of Itch in Half an Hour,” 
“To Keep Silk,” “How to Pack Firkin Butter,” “Preserving 
Eggs,” “To Cure Earache,” “How To Do Up Shirt Bosoms,” 
“To Make Tough Beef Tender,” “Remedy for the Cramp,” 
“Method of Detecting Cotton in Linen,,” “How to Get the Real 
Flavor of Coffee,” “Provision and Fruit Preparation,” ‘““Acci- 
dents” (treatment of sprains, bruises, burns, etc.), and “Ways of 
Committing Suicide” (warnings against over-eating, sleeping in 
ill-ventilated rooms, etc.). One half-facetious selection entitled 
“Advice to Housewives” inveighed against extravagant dressing 
and excessive “socializing,” and concluded: 


Neither shalt thou substitute sour looks for pickles; neither shalt 
thou allow hard feelings or unwashed dishes to accumulate; nor with- 
hold either secrets or shirt buttons from the bosom of thy husband; 
and never omit little kindnesses of any kind.78 


Now and then the paper essayed a little moral lecture to farm 
folk on keeping out of debt, early rising, and other homely vir- 
tues. The husbandmen themselves were admonished to do all 
they could to make the farmstead as cheerful and pleasant a 
place as possible. 


Plant a tree—train a vine—foster a shrub—deposit a flower seed and 
nurture its blossom—paint the fence—‘“slick up the yard’—fix the 
side walk—erect a tool-house—prune the orchard—make a hen coop— 
in short, give heed to neatness and to the little things that constitute 
the grand aggregate of health and beauty.79 


77 Arator, II (October, 1856), 589. 
78 Arator, II (May, 1856), 440. 
79 Arator, I (October, 1855), 207. 
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Though the Arator strongly insisted upon the state’s responsi- 
bility for promoting the farmers’ interest through legislation 
of one kind or another,®® the journal held itself strictly aloof 
from political and partisan discussion. The slavery controversy 
was spreading its ominous wings over the nation in the middle 
fifties, but the great majority of the country’s farm periodicals 
kept the dispute out of their columns. Only once did the Arator 
permit itself to be drawn into the futile debate when, stung to 
fury by a sentence in a New England agricultural paper, Lemay 
lashed out in a savage attack upon the “hypocritical declarations” 
of Northern antislavery men.®! Said he: 


The North is full of false philosophy, false theology, and false rhe- 
toric—all calculated to captivate and inflame the vulgar mind in that 
locality, and excite unfounded hatred to the South, and infamous sedi- 
tion and treason against the Union.—Unless a check is put to this state 
of things, the South will retaliate. .. . To what consequences the mad 
and mischievious interference of our Northern brethren with our 
institutions, with which they have nothing to do, may lead .. . is 
dificult to say; but go on they will . . . until this glorious Union 
will be split into fragments, and the best system ever devised by man 
for human government and liberty, dashed into irretrievable ruin... . 
In such a deplorable event, the North will be visited by a withering 
and blasting retribution, and a Southern Republic will arise and 
flourish and become master of this wide-spread country. ®2 


Though North Carolina agricultural leaders were sensitive to 
northern taunts about the South’s “peculiar institution,” they 
manifested a wholesome attitude toward northern criticism of 
southern farming practice. In February, 1857, for example, the 


80 It was especially interested in laws to protect sheep from dogs (“but for their ravages, 
almost every agriculturist would raise sheep, and our State would become one of the largest 
sheep and wool-growing States in the Union’’), legislative subsidies for agricultural societies, 
and the establishment of a State Board of Agriculture. See Arator, I (April, 1855), 25, 29-30; 
II (November, 1856), 624. 

81 A correspondent of the New England Farmer in discussing the growing interest in 
sugar cane production in New England had made the observation that the farmers of Massa- 
chusetts, by the culture of cane, would be “no longer dependent on slave labor for their 
supply of sugar and mollasses.”” Lemay retorted hotly that Massachusetts folk would continue 
to use the products of slave labor as long as they found it profitable to do so; that even if 
they produced the commodities themselves, the self-righteous Yankees would sell them to 
slave-owners for money made by slave labor; and that, moreover, “the white servants of the 
hay - bound to servitude as severe as that of Negro slavery.”” Arator, II (December, 

82 Arator, II (December, 1856), 649. Speakers at the meetings and fairs of the state’s agri- 
cultural societies sometimes struck out similarly at northern anti-slavery views and undertook 
to defend the slave system at great length. See, for instance, the remarks of a certain Venable 
in North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 7, where the speaker 
dilates upon southern grievances against the “Free Love, Abolition north.” See also the 
spirited defense of slavery by Thomas Ruffin in his address before the Society at its 1855 fair, 
reprinted in Arator, I (November, 1855), 244-252. 
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Arator printed excerpts from a New England Farmer article 
written by a Vermont agriculturist who had visited the South. 
Admitting that the Vermonter’s judgments gave only “too true 
a picture of the lazy, improvident and unsuccessful method of 
conducting the pursuit of agriculture which prevails extensively 
in our own State,” the Arator hoped that “the laggards among 
us may read and profit.” The Vermont farmer blamed the back- 
wardness of southern agriculture partly upon the inefficiency of 
slave labor, partly on the circumstance that many whites were 
consumers only and not producers, partly on the high prices 
southerners had to pay for manufactured goods, “but most of all 
[on] the very imperfect system of farming which prevails almost 
universally.” He asserted that Carolina farmers did not make, 
save, or apply manures, that rotation was woefully neglected, 
that depleted lands were abandoned for newer lands where the 
same exhausting process was repeated, that obsolete farming 
tools were employed, and that fumbling, inefficient slaves were 
superintended by “overseers, who have no intelligent notions of 
agriculture.” The Arator was quick to concede that the writer 
had “told some truths, which, though not palatable, may, never- 
theless, be wholesome. Let our Southern planters wake up and 
do better hereafter.’’® 

As early as 1838, the very first issue of North Carolina’s 
pioneer agricultural periodical, the Farmer’s Advocate and Mis- 
cellaneous Reporter, conceded that North Carolina was “at least 
an age behind New York, in improvement.” The cause, said 
editor John Sherwood, was not to be sought in the want of 
natural advantages; indeed, said he, North Carolina enjoyed 
endowments superior to those of many of the northern states 
that had outstripped her. The real cause of the trouble, he in- 
sisted, was “negligence, imprudent economy, and a ruinous sys- 
tem, or rather unsystematic course of agriculture. . . .”’ 84 

Not necessarily symptomatic of the growing sectional cleav- 
age, the Arator’s lusty crusade for industrial self-sufficiency for 
North Carolina (agricultural societies and periodicals, North and 
South, East and West, had sought to promote this object in their 
particular states for the preceding half century) nevertheless 

83 Arator, II (February, 1857) 


686-687. 
ms Farmer’s Advocate and Miscellaneous Reporter (Jamestown, N. C.), I (August 1, 
1838), 5. 
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gave occasion for intemperate language. The editor and some 
of his correspondents kept up a steady agitation for the establish- 
ment of home industries—especially boot and shoe factories, to 
stop the annual export of two millions of dollars of North Caro- 
lina’s money to Massachusetts alone. One typical admonition on 
this point insisted that the state could produce her own clothing, 
shoes, furniture, and farm implements, for it abounded in the 
needed resources. 


Indeed, nothing is wanting save a little of the spirit of enterprise— 
a little Yankee go-aheadativeness. 

When . . . are we to wake up to the advantages of our State? When 
will capital begin to seek, among us, some other investment besides 
land, negroes and bank stock? We never can become a prosperous 
people until our pursuits shall be more diversified.§5 


The same concern for advancing North Carolina’s prosperity 
led agricultural leaders to deplore the heavy exodus of the state’s 
farmers to the Far West and to the newer cotton lands of the 
farther South and nearer West. Fleeing the exhausted fields 
only to repeat the same practices elsewhere offered no genuine 
solution, they pointed out, and would accomplish the ruin of 
North Carolina. By 1860 nearly a million free persons born in 
the state were living in the United States, and thirty per cent of 
them were residing outside of North Carolina.*® The Arator 
printed an interesting correspondence between “Little Farmer” 
and “Little Planter” in which the former endeavored to prove 
that rebuilding a run-down farm in North Carolina was less 
costly than a removal to Arkansas, and that it would give “as 
clear gain, by remaining in North-Carolina, good markets, good 
roads, good water, good climate, good health, good government, 
good society, good increase, and finally a burial in good old age, 
among our fathers.” When Lemay himself visited Texas in 
the spring of 1856 he wrote letters back to the editorial office for 
publication in the Arator, warning North Carolina farmers not 


85 Arator, II (January, 1857), 677. “Will [North Carolina investors] do it,” asked Lemay, 
“and give employment and prosperity to a large number of industrious and respectable 
mechanics; enlarge and enliven the business, the population and the improvements of the 
city; add to their own fortunes; and contribute to the independence and greatness of the 
State? Or will they still give their money to build up and increase those who already have the 
will, and acquire from that very means the power to turn upon and rend us?” Arator, I 
(April, May, July, 1855), 8, 14, 25, 27-28, 51, 120-121; IIT (December, 1856; January, 1857), 
639-640, 676; North Carolina State Agricultural Society, Transactions, 1857, p. 7. 

86 Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, p. 40. 
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to court disaster by rushing to the West. Admitting that there 
was much to admire in Texas and Far West generally, he insisted 
that he “saw nothing—all things considered—to charm a citizen 
of the glorious Old North State, who is happily situated, from the 
land of his nativity, of his kindred and friends.”8? The exhorta- 
tions of agricultural improvers probably did little to check the 
outward flow, but it is evident that they were keenly aware 
of the problem and made a forthright effort to meet it. 

Another interest to which the Arator lent its support with 
whole-souled enthusiasm was the cause of the State Agricultural 
Society (established partly through Lemay’s instrumentality in 
1852) and the dozen or more county and local societies and clubs 
in existence at the time. The Arator’s pages were frequently 
crowded with their transactions, accounts of their fairs, and 
complete reprints of their premium lists. Frequent editorials 
dwelt on the value of these institutions and called upon farmers 
to support them liberally and to increase both their number and 
the scope of their activities. Said the Arator, 


If there is one with soul so dead, as not to do a good deed, speak a 
good word, or breathe a good wish for the success of this great and 
noble cause, let him continue to crouch in the chimney corner, roll in 
the ashes, and endure the consequence of his folly and madness.88 


The extent of the Arator’s influence cannot have been very 
large, but the periodical and its contemporaries of the rural press 
provided the most effective agent for the instruction of the 
farmers that had yet appeared in the state by 1861. The state 
and local agricultural societies reached few common farmers and 
did very little more than sponsor annual fairs where educational 
features were all but lost sight of in the pageantry of exhibits; 
state-supported research and formal agricultural instruction 
in the classroom were still in the future; but the farm journals 
made their monthly visits in the rural home and caught the 
ear of the progressive husbandman. The wide range of subjects 
they discussed, their practical and democratic flavor, the sense 
of class solidarity and pride which they inspired, and the high 


87 Arator, I (July, 1855), 120-121; II (May, June, July, 1856), 434, 478, 499-501; II (No- 
vember, December, 1856; February, March, 1857), 629, 688-685, 681-682, 710-712; III (May, 
June, 1857), 750-751, 757-758. 

88 Arator, I (March, 1856), 370. 
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purpose of the agricultural leaders and plain farmers who wrote 
for them were beginning to point the way to a better rural econ- 
omy when the dislocating impact of war intervened and post- 
poned further progress for years to come. 





SELECTED WILLIAM E. DODD-WALTER CLARK 
LETTERS' 


Edited by HuGH TALMADGE LEFLER 


Among the Walter Clark Papers in the State Department of 
Archives and History, in Raleigh, and also in the Clark Papers 
in the possession of Mr. John W. Clark of Greensboro, there are 
many letters from the late William E. Dodd,? professor of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago. There are also copies of sev- 
eral letters from Clark® to Dodd. 

Clark thought that Dodd was the most outstanding American 
historian in the country and wrote him on numerous occasions 
about historical and constitutional questions, particularly with 
reference to the origin of judicial review. Dodd said that Clark 
was “the only Judge of a high court I know who thinks seriously 
about social and political problems,” and he assured the North 
Carolina jurist that his opinions “are quoted by all the lawyers 
of liberal views I know.” He considered Clark the ablest chief 
justice of any state supreme court and time and again expressed 
the hope that he would be appointed to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He marvelled at Clark’s energy and ability 
to do so much work, and he expressed the wish that the judge 
“might be endowed with perennial youth.” 

Dodd’s letters are filled with comments on historical, govern- 
mental, constitutional, and educational matters. They likewise 
contain many interesting observations about the political scene 
in North Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, and the nation. His com- 
ments about the Hughes-Beveridge “deal” in 1916 are significant. 


1 These and other Dodd-Clark letters will be included in Aubrey Lee Brooks and Hugh 
Talmadge Lefler, editors, Papers of Walter Clark, scheduled for publication by the University 
of North Carolina Press in 1948. The letters dated September 7, 1906, April 21, 1913, April 
19, 1919, May 9, 1919, and June 7, 1919, are in the State Department of Archives and His- 
tory, Raleigh, N. C. The letter dated May 15, 1919, is a carbon copy and is in the State 
Department of Archives and History. The other letters are in the possession of Mr. John W. 
Clark of Greensboro. 

2 William Edward Dodd was born at Clayton, North Carolina, October 21, 1869. He obtained 
the Ph.D. degree at the University of Leipzig in 1900; taught at Randolph-Macon College, 
1900-1908; and was professor of American history at the University of Chicago, 1908-1933, 
when he became ambassador to Germany, a post which he held until 1937, when he resumed 
his teaching at Chicago. He died February 9, 1940. 

8 Walter Clark was born at Prospect Hill, North Carolina. He attended Hillsboro Military 
Academy and graduated at the University of North Carolina in 1864. He was judge of the 
superior court, 1885-89; associate justice of the Supreme Court of North Carolina, 1889-1902, 
and chief justice from 1902 until his death in 1924. For further details, see Aubrey Lee 
Brooks, Walter Clark, Fighting Judge. 
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Ashland, Va. 
Sept. 7, 1906 
Dear Judge Clark: 


I have read your article in the Independent with great pleasure. 
It is not usual for a successful and able lawyer or other member of 
the student class to speak out as you do about the courts. In Europe 
I used to listen to the professors lecture on the United States when 
occasion offered. I shall not forget how one able historian of the Bis- 
marck school lauded the American Supreme Court very much as a 
good follower of Charles I or Lord Strafford must have spoken of the 
Divine Rights. Since that day I have been a closer student of Court 
decisions and the lives of judges than I should otherwise have been. 
I am engaged now in connection with the Carnegie Institution in Wash- 
ington in “raking” the country for Marshall letters in the hope of 
showing more of the life of that remarkable judge. But I think never- 
theless that the power of the Supreme Court is derived from Judge 
Marshall and that that power is akin to the Divine Right theory. I do 
not think there was a corrupt motive, but the esprit de corps which is 
so admirably provided for in our extraordinary constitution prompted 
him. You recall how Lincoln regarded the Supreme Court in 1858-60 
as working in the interest of the slave holders. It worked before in 
the interest of vested rights as its decisions since the war, except in 
a few cases, have been in the interest of the new slavery. I am not 
now reprobating African slavery in particular—there is no need to 
when we have another and more humane appearing system, and shall 
always have. There is no such thing as freedom in any country I have 
studied; but there is a moiety of it in our country. Note our chains 
binding us fast to the Negro question. I fear the South would defeat 
Govt. ownership of railways in order to save the “Jim Crow” laws! 

But I did not intend to let my letter take this turn. I enjoyed your 
article very much and I shall get my students in Civil Govt.— I teach 
this subject, too, I venture to confess—to study your article. The view 
that our constitution is crystallized reaction from the opinions of 1776 
strikes me as especially apropos. Washington himself, in my opinion, 
regretted much of his earlier enthusiasm, honestly. How many ap- 
pointments did he not make from the class of people who opposed him 
when a general leading a forlorn hope. To instance the famous lawyer 
Rawle‘ of Philadelphia. Or was this the peculiar American method of 
conciliation such as brought ruin to the Confederate cause? 

Government among ordinary selfish men is a difficult thing, if they 
live close together. I have watched things in this state closely for five 

4 William Rawle, prominent lawyer of loyalist sympathies, whom President Washington 


appointed United States Attorney = Philadelphia. R Rawle held this position from 1791 to 
1798 and prosecuted the leaders of the Whiskey insurrection. 
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years—it is an instructive if disheartening study. This state is no 
more self-governing to-day than the Catholic Church. Thomas F. 
Ryan5 is our master and he lives in New York. Thomas S. Martin® 
is his henchman and we have powerful newspapers to defend both 
with none to oppose either. Every candidate for the governor’s office 
a year ago was in some way a dependent or ally of the Ryan-Martin- 
railroad group and I fear Mr. Montague? was influenced by a deputy 
of the New York end of the machine without his knowing it. It is inter- 
esting to watch the Virginia deputies of Ryan “do honor” to Mr. Bryan 
while the New York Times raises the black flag against him. I trust 
Mr. Bryan knows he has no friends in Virginia public life who will 
for one moment support him except so long as the people lead the way. 
I am one of the few college men who has always supported the Nebras- 
kan, but I begin to fear he will be powerless to accomplish anything 
when his subordinates will have to be chosen from our “machines.” 
Pardon so long a letter, and allow me to express the hope that our 
state will put stronger men in the U. S. Senate. 
Yours very truly, 
Wm E. Dodd 


Chicago 
June 4, 1911 
Dear Judge Clark: 

I am glad to hear that you are a candidate for Simmons’ seat in the 
Senate—that is, the Lumber trust’s seat so long as he holds it. If I 
could vote in North Carolina I should try to get down there to work 
for you; but I have to do my fighting and voting here where it seems 
to be almost impossible to put an upright man into office—certainly 
in Federal legislative offices. The “Hon. William Lorimer’® is my 
spokesman, legally, at least, in the Senate and Mann® in the house, 
both Spoilsmen and representatives of the interests. But as Jefferson 
was fond of saying, the prospects are becoming brighter; we shall 
win yet. It ought to be an easy thing for you to beat Simmons who 
has shown himself of the same stripe as Lorimer. The only trouble I 
anticipate is the division of your strength. Aycock and Kitchin, I 
think, are too timid for the times, afraid of the interests where they 
are not in one way or another tied up with them. We want an uncom- 
promising democrat in the Senate, a democrat written with a small d. 

5 Thomas Fortune Ryan, New York financier; delegate from Virginia to the Democratic 
National Convention in 1904. : 

6 Thomas Staples Martin, United States Senator from Virginia, 1895-1919. 

7 Andrew Jackson Montague, governor of Virginia, 1902-1906; Democratic representative 
in Congress, 1913-1937. 

8 Republican representative in Congress, 1895-1901, 1903-1909; United States Senator, June 
18, 1909-July 14, 1912, when the Senate declared his election invalid because of “corrupt 
methods and practices” used; president of La Salle Trust and Savings Bank in Chicago. 


9 James Robert Mann, Republican representative in Congress, 1899-1923; minority leader 
of the sixty-second through the sixty-fifth Congress. 
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I am coming to doubt many of those who insist on the big D like 
Bailey,1° Martin and their group. 

It is the hope of our family that you may win the nomination—and 
we have no axe in the case. If you and your kind of men could hold 
the upper hand in the South the Democrats would control the Federal 
government for twenty years, or until the party became honeycombed 
with the interests and then a new and more democratic successor 
would arise. This part of the country is only watching the South and 
the party now called Democratic to see if it can go over to it. But 
the South must be progressive. 

Have you heard whether my uncle Ashley Horne,!1 of Clayton, is 
for you? I hope he will not fail you, though he is interested in lumber. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wm E. Dodd 


Chicago, Ill. 
March 26, 1912 
Dear Judge Clark: 

I enclose you a copy of a letter I mailed a few days ago to Prof. 
W. W. Cook!?2 of this university which may interest you. If you will 
return it at your convenience I shall be obliged. There is sharp diffi- 
culty and disagreement among the historians and the law schools of 
the university, of all the leading universities of the north on this 
subject, the majority so far as I can judge being with you. Corwin1% 
of Princeton, W. F. Dodd1* of Illinois University being two whose 
names are best known and came out boldly with the word “usurpation.” 

Beard!5 of Columbia has recently written the article mentioned in 
the letter; it is published in the Am. Pol. Science Quarterly of Columbia. 

These are strange times in politics. Here there is a bitter fight 
on between Taft men and Roosevelt men, almost as bitter as that 
between Buchanan and Douglas in 1858-60. The Taft men seem to be 
winning in the Middle West, while the LaFollette men are getting 
ready to vote for Wilson (if nominated) or form a new party. Prof. 
Merriam!® who came so near winning the majority of Chicago last 
spring will vote, he tells me, for Wilson or Bryan in preference to 

10 Joseph Weldon Bailey of Texas, representative in Congress, 1891-1901; United States 
Senator, 1901-1912. 

11 Member of the General Assembly, 1895, 1911, and prominent Democratic leader in North 
Carolina politics for many years. 

12 Walter Wheeler Cook, professor of law at the University of Chicago, 1910-1916; Yale Law 
School, 1916-1919, 1922-1928; John Hopkins University, 1928-1933. 

13 Edward Samuel Corwin, professor of politics at Princeton University, 1910-1918; Me- 
Cormick professor of politics since 1918. 

14 Walter F. Dodd, professor of law at the University of Illinois, 1910-1915; University of 
Chicago, 1915-1917; Yale University, 1927-1930. 

15 Charles Austin Beard, professor of politics at Columbia University for many years. 


sine Some Edward Merriam, professor of political science at the University of Chicago, 
-1942. 
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Taft, though no one expects Bryan to run. If the South proves reac- 
tionary at Baltimore the Democratic party abdicates. 
Yours sincerely, 
Wm E. Dodd 


Chicago, April 21, 1913 
My dear Judge Clark: 

Some two weeks ago I took the liberty to write to President Wilson 
urging your appointment to the United States Circuit Court judgeship 
now vacant in the district in the circuit of Virginia and the Carolinas 
and received a cordial acknowledgment saying that your name was 
under consideration. 

From the moment I learned of the vacancy in February I have felt 
that your services on that bench would be invaluable to the country 
especially that part of it where the struggle of the interests to control 
legislation and the courts have been so successful. I do not, of course, 
know your own feelings, but I trust my writing may prove only one 
of a number of similar voluntary requests and reminders which are 
going to Wilson. We have made much progress in the legislative and 
administrative departments of the Federal government; but the judi- 
ciary still lags. If you would put some of your democracy into that 
branch of the government it would be a good thing. This is the reason 


and motive of my seeming impertinence. If your name should go 
before the Senate I hope you may be in a position to accept. 
Yours sincerely, 
William E. Dodd 


University of Chicago 
April 19, 1919 
My dear Judge Clark: 
Thank you for the pamphlets you were kind enough to send me. 
I read them at the breakfast table and after this morning. I always 
read promptly anything you send me. You are the only judge of a high 
court I know who thinks seriously about social and political problems. 
It is a matter of great pride to me to be your friend and to point out 
to others that North Carolina probably has the ablest chief justice of 
any state in the Union. Your opinions are quoted by all the lawyers 
of liberal views I know, men like Roscoe Pound.17 I only wish you 
were endowed with perennial youth. 
Last September and again in March I had long talks with the Presi- 
dent and you will be glad to know, as you doubtless already know quite 


17 Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
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as well as anyone, that he is entirely of your frame of mind about 
courts, a change this from the day he wrote his book on constitutional 
government in 1908.18 He said he would never appoint another reac- 
tionary to the courts, if he could avoid it. But he said: “It is indeed 
hard to make appointees continue what they were when appointed.” 
You know this lamentable failing of poor weak man. 

Sometimes I wish to get off a week or two and stay in Raleigh just 
to get a chance to talk at leisure with you. But we are always busy 
in this world, too busy for our good or anybody’s. I often wonder if 
this half-crazy industrial life can ever be made to slacken its pace. 

Yours sincerely, 
William E. Dodd 


University of Chicago 
May 9, 1919 
My dear Judge Clark: 

I enclose you copy of a letter I am sending to-day to a young woman 
friend in Raleigh who is studying Vance and his war time record with 
a view to publication of her work. I am sure she is earnest, able and 
honest; but I have indirectly discouraged her. Won’t you let her talk 
the matter over with you without letting her know I have written 
you and if she really means to do something, help her to get at the 
truth? I think you know the truth and love it. Please let this letter 
be confidential and return to me at your leisure. 

This subject brings to mind a good deal. When I was a youngster and 
briefless, the University of North Carolina needed a man in history. 
I was informed by an ex-President then influential that if A. B. 
Andrews!9 recommended me I would be appointed. Last November, 
the night after the election I dined here with A. J. Beveridge.2° 
I had read his Ms Life of Marshall with a view to giving advice. When 
we finished talking Marshall, Beveridge told me what was arranged 
for the next presidential campaign, who were to be pressed by the 
great eastern interests upon the Republican convention. The Hamlet 
in that play is now dead and so I tell you what was otherwise confidence. 

Then I was told that Beveridge received Hughes’?! pledge in the 
new building the night before the Indiana Progressive convention 
met in September 1916 that he, Beveridge, was to be Secretary of War 
in the Hughes cabinet and that night he, Beveridge, sent the telegram 

18 Constitutional Government in the United States. 

19 Vice-president and general manager of the Southern Railway. Andrews was for many 
years a member of the Board of Trustees of the University of North Carolina. 

20 Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, United States Senator from Indiana, 1889-1911; chairman of 


owe National Convention, 1912, and author of the Life of John Marshall, 4 vols. 


21 Charles Evans Hughes, Republican presidential candidate in 1916, later Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
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to Indianapolis that swung the convention into line the next day for 
Hughes. 

Of course I know the vanity of politicians well enough to discount 
the personal note in this. But Beveridge is a good man, unconsciously 
used, perhaps consciously using others sometimes, by men of the 
Roosevelt following. Yet he told me the truth. It was part of the 
Hughes campaign to secure the German vote which favored Beveridge, 
Beveridge having published a book that had been forbidden to be sent 
to the army camps.22 Now I do not believe in suppressing books or 
censoring news, except of a military character, and so do not endorse 
this conduct of the Government or condemn Beveridge if he wrote 
out of an honest heart a defense of any part of the German system. 
(Only it was a curious thing in a Progressive). 

My point now is to indicate how things of this sort are the stock 
in trade of leadership, how in bad men it is simply a matter of bar- 
gaining sacred things away. This kind of thing underlay the whole 
civil war in this country on both sides to an amazing degree. If 
Miss Smith,23 to whom I have written, really means to tell the story 
of Vance and North Carolina during the civil war, she must try to 
get under the surface and give the whole story, fearing nothing 
or nobody. 

Your story of the West Virginia arbitration came24 and I enjoyed 
reading it. This struggle, the one in which you played a part then, 
is as old as mankind. It is now on here with intense purpose on both 
sides to win. Wilson was defeated at Paris by the great and bitter 
opposition that refused him the support that was due him. He comes 
back to re-fight every battle he has fought heretofore. His place in 
history is still insecure. What a picture man must make in the eyes 
of that greater Intelligence that overlooks us all! 

Yours sincerely, 
William E. Dodd 


Raleigh 
May 12, 1919 
Dr. William E. Dodd, 
My dear Doctor: 
I read with interest the within letter, which I return as requested. 
It was Walpole who said “As for history, we know that is a lie.” And 
Napoleon said “History is a fiction agreed on.” 


22 What is Back of the War (1915), which the New York Herald called a “pro-German 
book on the War.” See Claude G. Bawers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era, p. 482. 

23 Florence E. = professor of history at Agnes Scott College since 1929. Miss Smith 
obtained the Ph.D. degree at Chicago, writing her dissertation on “The Influence of the 
Populist Party in Donte Carolina.” 

24 An Eight-Hour Day Decision: By Hon. Walter Clark, Chief Justice of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, Acting as Umpire in the Case of Iron Molder’s Union No. 364 (Wheeling, 
West Va.) versus the Wheeling Mold and Foundry Co. (Washington, D. C.: Americans Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1918), p. 8. 
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There is probably no true history of any time. The material is often 
destroyed and more often is biased or faked. Then the past often has 
a bearing on the present and for that reason is warped, either inten- 
tionally or by the bias of the writer. Byron said that “Fame depends 
not so much upon what a man did as upon his historian’s style.” 

Pilate’s question “What is Truth?” was not answered by the only 
one who could have answered the question and it is very rarely found 
in the narrative of today’s events and still less in those of the past. 

As to the incident you relate of Mr. Beveridge, I have no doubt it 
occurred, and I think you will find that in most cases the candidate for 
President usually makes up his cabinet as one of the methods of get- 
ting the requisite support for a nomination and election. I believe 
it is established that Lincoln did so, and it is probable that it is always 
done. As to some positions the promise is definite and as to others 
indefinite, and we know there have been many fierce quarrels after 
election and charges of bad faith in not keeping ante-election pledges. 
This has extended not only to appointments in the cabinet, but to many 
other high positions. 

If the truth about these pre-election pledges were made known, 
the world would be astonished. 

We are usually of the opinion that Napoleon owed his rise to him- 
self, and of course his genius was indispensable, but when looking up 
the Draper papers at Madison, Wisconsin, I came across a letter from 
the First Consul to General Ney, which satisfied me that one of the 
means by which Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor in May 1804 was 
pledges given to 14 leading generals that they would be created 
marshals if they would bring their soldiers to the support of the 
aspirations of the general in chief. 

Since then closer reading of history has satisfied me that this is 
what actually took place and occurs more or less in the nomination or 
selection of every man for high position. His own merits give him the 
“Bulge,” but he usually wins out by the shrewdness of his manager 
in exchanging promises for support. 

As to Governor Vance, I regard him as the ablest North Carolinian 
of his day and that he was really at heart in favor of popular rule. 
He had policy in what he did and ambition, but he did not surrender 
his convictions to procure success. His language and his anecdotes 
were not always what they should have been, but they were suited to 
his hearers and he understood how to move them. 

In 1866 I was a law student in Washington25 and had law business 
with Black,2® Lamon & Herndon. The former was the famous Attorney 
General, and the other two were former partners of Lincoln, who had 
made Lamon, marshal of the District of Columbia during the War. 

25 Clark studied law at the Columbian Law School in 1 


26 Jeremiah S. Black, Attorney General of the United” States, 1857-1860, and Secretary of 
State, December, 1860-March, 1861. 
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From then I learned the true character of Lincoln tho they were his 
friends, and it was entirely different toto ceolo, from the apotheosis 
of him, which is now current. Indeed they wrote a life of him, but on 
its appearance the first volume was bought up and suppressed, and 
the manuscript of the second volume was destroyed. His party came 
very near defeating Lincoln for re-nomination in 1864, and I presume 
you know much of what happened at that time. 

I think that what I have quoted from Walpole and Napoleon above 
is a true estimate of history by two of the men whose experience 
entitled them to know how it was made. 


With high regard, Most truly yours, 


Walter Clark 


P.S. Do you ever see the “Federationist”? I have an article in this 
May issue which I wrote at Mr. Gomper’s request. I would like for 
you to get and read it. 


University of Chicago 


June 7, 1919 
My dear Judge Clark: 


I read your article in The Federationist for May with entire agree- 
ment, as I am apt to do in the reading of anything you write on his- 
torical and constitutional subjects. There are few judges in the United 
States that can see things from the point of view of common men. 
You are almost alone, a fact which has distressed me. Why can not 
men educated, as so many of them have been, at the public expense 
and for public positions and at present paid out of the public treasury 
bring their minds to see two sides to a question? It is a fact which 
one only understands by a more than casual study of history. 

You will say, why can not historians see things from the people’s 
point of view? I agree that most do not, that most historians, like 
lawyers, are color blind. The same understanding of history, already 
mentioned, is required to answer this query. I am almost to the point 
of putting forward a law of history, or national evolution which 
shows this; but I dislike dogmatism so strongly that I hesitate. I may 
yet do it. 

What you said about Vance corresponds with what I have thought 
and written; and what one of my best students, now at the University 
of Iowa, has brought out in a careful, but unpublished, study of the 
facts. I do not think the war governor worse than other so-called 
statesmen, both from North Carolina and from other states; only he 
should have been better, after all that has been claimed for him. 

Warren’s History of the American Bar unconsciously showed me 
much about lawyers and Judges—and professors too. 
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After all that has been said against Bryan, and Bryan does disap- 
point us in private conversation, he has not lowered the public taste 
or cheapened morality. He has actually made the mass of men better 
and cleaner in their thinking; the same must be said for Wilson. This 
can not be said for Vance. Some of the filthiest “yarns” that ever 
came to my ears as a youngster were known as Vance stories. I can 
not condone that. He was proclaimed to be the greatest our state ever 
produced! I was reared so to think. 

Another thing. His role during the civil war was mere politics. 
That is not to say there were no grievances in our state. It is to say 
Vance treated everything just in the way Lodge is now handling things 
in the Senate. I shall never call a man statesman who behaves that 
way. And again Vance showed where his heart lay in the sore trials 
of 1893 and thereabouts. But I won’t continue. 

Yours sincerely, 
William E. Dodd 


Chicago 
April 16, 1924 
My dear Judge Clark: 

Your Magna Carta and Trial by Jury both interests me and calls 
forth my admiration for your keen acumen and the great intellectual 
vigor you show and keep busy amidst toils and distractions that might 
readily absorb all the energies of a much younger man. I have tried to 
do some work in my day and I am frank to say I wonder how you do 
so much. 

But your kind and mine is not multiplying. This nation of ours 
is so fast becoming firmly fastened to the wheels of the industrial 
machine that I doubt whether most young men think it worth while 
to bother. See what evidences even the south brings forth day by day 
that they only wish to be counted “like the industrial north.” Hardly 
a college, great or small in all the south but now sets up a school of 
commerce to teach young men, not to think more closely, but to get 
rich quickly. I am wholly depressed when I visit the colleges of the 
country, especially the south where the experience of years gone 
ought to have made them hesitate. 


Yours sincerely, 
William E. Dodd 





THE VINSON CONFEDERATE LETTERS 


Edited by HuGH BUCKNER JOHNSTON 


The collector of local history can make no discovery more satis- 
fying than a bundle of old letters, because they are likely to 
possess considerable social and historical significance if penned 
during a period of civic distress such as “the late unpleasantness” 
between the states. The seeming obscurity of the persons in- 
volved should not detract from the importance of their thoughts 
and observations, for it was primarily the rank and file of the 
Confederate Army who toiled over the earthworks, threw their 
lean bodies against the steel of the enemy, and suffered the count- 
less mental and physical agonies of war. 

The Vinsons were a famil: of moderate means who resided 
on a farm adjoining the Wayne County (North Carolina) Poor 
House at the time the federal census was taken on September 
28, 1850.1 Thomas Robert Vinson was then thirty-nine years 
of age, and his wife, Martha Fletcher was forty-four. There 
were five children: Rachel, Mary, Uriah, Daniel, and Benjamin, 
whose ages ranged from four to twelve. The two girls were de- 
scribed as students in the neighborhood school. It may be con- 
jectured that T. R. Vinson was a son of Clarka Vinson who was 
born in 1785 and lived not far away on a little property valued 
at $300.2 Most of their near relations of the Vinson name had 
settled not many years earlier in Madison County, Tennessee. 

We are mainly concerned, however, with the three sons of T. R. 
and “Patty” Vinson, as the first six letters of the following series 
were written by Uriah, the seventh by Daniel, and the eighth 
by Benjamin. The ninth letter came from their first cousin, 
Charles Croom, whose father, John C. Croom, had married into 
the Vinson family of Wayne County and had moved with other 
Croom relations to Madison County, Tennessee,* where he died 
on August 28, 1853. The official military record of Charles Croom 
shows only that he enlisted on July 27, 1863, for a period of three 


1 Census of 1850, Wayne County, North Carolina, No. 1025, The National Archives, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


2 Census of 1850, Wayne County, North Carolina, No. 1062, taken on October 2, 1850, The 
National Archives. 


3 Census of 1850, Madison County, Tennessee, The National Archives. 
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years, in Company F, Newsom’s Regiment of Tennessee Cavalry.* 
This company appears to have been enrolled at Jackson, the 
county seat of Madison County. 

Mary or “Mollie” Vinson (mentioned in letters one, five, six 
and nine) was born on November 10, 1840, and died on August 1, 
1906. She married John Henry Sasser (February 8, 1840-August 
17, 1892) of Wayne County and had a daughter, Rachel Ellen 
Sasser (born November 11, 1873) who married Curtis Daniel 
Howell (born December 17, 1868), son of Elder Curtis Daniel 
Howell (1837-April, 1920) and wife, Sophia Deans (June 13, 
1844-January 7, 1912) of Wayne County.5 The former was a 
son of the Reverend Morris Howell and wife, Polly Deans, and 
the latter was a daughter of Jeremiah (“Jerry”) Deans and 
wife Nancy Thompson. 

Elder C. D. Howell (named above, and also in the first letter) 
enlisted at Goldsboro on September 20, 1862, in Company F, 
First North Carolina Artillery and Engineers Regiment (10th 
State Troops). His military record states that he was five feet 
and five inches in height and had dark hair, hazel eyes, and a 
fair complexion. The muster rolls of August 31 and October 
31, 1863, show him on detail at Fort Anderson, and he was cap- 
tured at Fort Fisher on January 15, 1865. The Union forces sent 
him to Elmira Military Prison at Elmira, New York, where on 
February 15 he made the claim that he was “conscripted” on 
July 15, 1862, proposing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States because he “desires to go to Henry County, Indiana, 
where he has relatives residing.” He was not allowed to leave 
Elmira Prison until May 29, 1865, however, and apparently he 
proceeded directly to his home in North Carolina. 

The captain of the company mentioned above was William 
S. G. Andrews, by profession a merchant and by birth a native 
of Woodbury, Connecticut. He enlisted at Beaufort on August 1 
and was commissioned on August 20, 1861.7 He was taken pris- 
oner at Hatteras on August 29 and was released by parole on 


4 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records, The National Archives. 

5 Family records in possession of Mrs. Sadie Howell Collins, Wilson, North Carolina. 

6 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records, The National Archives. 

7 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records, The National Archives. See also Walter Clark, editor, Histories of the Several 
a and Battalions from North Carolina in the Great War, 1861-65, I, 489, 501, 5265; 

» 39-52. 
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December 27. Company F was ordered to proceed to Fort Macon 
on March 2, 1862, but Captain Andrews was absent on detached 
service at Harker’s Island when the Fort and its garrison sur- 
rendered on April 26. He was granted a sick-furlough on July 
10, 1868, probably because of the chronic diarrhea that put him 
on August 3 in C. S. A. General Military Hospital No. 4, at Wil- 
mington. From there he was transferred to the Confederate 
Military Hospital at Goldsboro, resigning his commission because 
of poor health on March 8, 1864. E. D. Walsh succeeded to the 
captaincy and was captured by the enemy at the fall of Fort 
Fisher. Despite Confederate States Army regulations on the 
subject, Captain Andrews appears to have spent surprisingly 
little time with his company during the period of his service. 

Uriah T. Vinson enlisted at Goldsboro for the period of the 
war on September 12, 1862, in Company F, First North Carolina 
Artillery Regiment.’ The muster rolls of August 31 and Octo- 
ber 31, 1863, show him absent on detail to Fort Anderson. On 
June 8, 1863, Daniel J. Vinson enlisted at Goldsboro in the same 
company.® On June 26, 1864, he was detached for special duty 
at Smithville, being still absent on August 31. He experienced 
an attack of acute diarrhea, and was treated at General Military 
Hospital No. 4 at Wilmington on December 27 and 28. During 
an attack made by the Federals against Fort Fisher on January 
3, 1865, he received a slight wound in the face. On January 15, 
1865, the two brothers were captured at the surrender of this 
fort, after which they were incarcerated on January 30 at Elmira 
Prison. Daniel died there of chronic diarrhea on March 16, age 
about twenty-one years, and Uriah died there of pneumonia on 
March 19, age about twenty-three years. 

Benjamin W. Vinson (1846-1909) enlisted at Goldsboro on 
March 18, 1864, under Captain W. R. Bass (who will be men- 
tioned subsequently). On September 17, he secured a transfer 
to Company H, First North Carolina Artillery Regiment, but 
his name appears regularly on the muster rolls of Company K 
of this regiment.1° He served in the Confederate Army until 


8 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records. The National Archives. See also Walter Clark, editor, North Carolina Regi- 
ments, 1861-65, I, pp. 489-498. 

9 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records, The National Archives. 

10 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records, The National Archives. 
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the end of the war, and then spent the rest of his life farming 
near Contentnea Creek in Wilson County. He never married. 

W. R. Bass started his military career in 1862 as second lieu- 
tenant of Company I, Thirty-fifth North Carolina Infantry Regi- 
ment, but he was captain of a company of unattached militia 
from Wayne County and vicinity as early as July 20, 1863. The 
records of the War Department state that this was [new] Com- 
pany D [old Company E], Eighth Battalion of North Carolina 
Partisan Rangers.!! The Eighth and Thirteenth battalions were 
consolidated on October 2, 1863, to form the Sixty-sixth North 
Carolina Infantry Regiment that was mustered into Confederate 
service on October 31, as a part of Martin’s Brigade, Whiting’s 
Division. It is stated further that Bass’s Company was assigned 
to the Sixty-sixth Regiment as Company L, but that to all prac- 
tical purposes it remained Captain W. R. Bass’s Independent 
Company of North Carolina Infantry.12 

Walter Clark’s North Carolina Regiments, 1861-1865, calls 
it Company C, Sixty-eighth North Carolina Regiment; John W. 
Moore’s Roster of North Carolina Troops lists it as Company 
K, Sixty-seventh North Carolina Regiment; and an unsigned 
notation made by a veteran of this company was equally certain 
that it was Company H, Sixty-eighth North Carolina Regiment. 
The details presented by Clark are sufficiently convincing that 
it actually bore the classification of Company C by the beginning 
of 1865, before taking part in the battles of South West Creek 
and Bentonville. The Sixty-sixth, Sixty-seventh, and Sixty- 
eighth regiments were closely associated during the final period 
of the war in the military activities of eastern North Carolina, 
and the flexible movements of Bass’s Company were undoubtedly 
responsible for the confusion over its exact organization appel- 
lation. 

There is some doubt as to the identity of Lenoir Hill (men- 
tioned in the fourth letter), but the most reasonable explanation 
is that the writer intended to say Leonidas Hill who enlisted at 
Goldsboro for the period of the war on September 1, 1862, in 
Company F, First North Carolina Artillery Regiment.!* On 


11 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records. The National Archives. 

12 Clark, North Carolina Regiments, 1861-65, III, 725-727; IV, 402. 

18 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records. The National Archives. 
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August 9, 1863, he was admitted under complaint of intermittent 
fever to C. S. A. General Military Hospital No. 4. He deserted 
at Smithville on September 11, but returned voluntarily on De- 
cember 20 and was clapped into the guardhouse, where he con- 
tinued to languish as late as February 28, 1864. On March 25 
General Martin ordered his transfer to Company K, Sixty-sixth 
North Carolina Infantry Regiment, and the absence of further 
record implies that he served until the disbanding of this organi- 
zation after Lee’s surrender. 

Isaac Croom (see the fifth letter) was conscripted at Wilming- 
ton for the period of the war on May 25, 1863, in Company F, 
First North Carolina Artillery Regiment.‘ He was described 
about this time as being five feet and eight inches in height, with 
auburn hair, blue eyes, and fair complexion. He was absent from 
his company on detail to Fort Anderson on October 31, 1863, 
and was sick in the hospital on December 31. He was again 
taken sick at Smithville on June 26, 1864. On January 15, 1865, | 
he was captured with the rest of the company at the fall of Fort 
Fisher, being imprisoned on January 30 in Elmira Military 
Prison. On March 81, 1865, he asked that he might take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States. His statement said that 
he “Claims to have been an Union Man,” and that he “desires to 
go to Wilmington, N. C., where his family resides,” but the federal 
authorities did not see fit to release him until May 29. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
Jan. 27, 1863. 
Dear Father, 

I take my pen in hand to let you know that I am well at this time, 
also in hope these few lines may find you all well. To-day is very windy, 
and the fire is raging furiously in the lower part of Town, and all of 
one Company have gone down to it. There is great excitement in this 
Town now. They are looking for the Yankees every day now, and all 
the business is stopped. There is action now and then. It is very 
hard times here now. We do not get half enough to eat, and that is not 
fit to eat, but I will try to get along the best I can, in hopes that the 
War will soon end and we will soon meet together to stay longer than 
ever. I want you to do the best you can, and do not be uneasy about 


14 War Department, The Adjutant General’s Office, Old Records Section, Confederate States 
Army Records. The National Archives. 
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me, for I am just as safe here as I would be at home. I received your 
letter this morning and was very glad to hear that you were all well, 
and was very sorry to hear that Daniel had to go to Raleigh. I am 
afraid that they will keep him. Curtis Howell is well as common, and 
all the rest that left our neighborhood, as far as I know. I will write 
to you to-morrow and let you know how the fire is coming along. You 
must write as soon as you get this. You may tell Mary that I went to 
Church on last Sunday night and heard the Reverend Moran'5 preach, 
and I would be glad to sit and hear him one whole week. I must come 
to a close, for I am on guard to-day. Nothing more at this time, 


only I remain your Uriah T. Vinson. 


Wilmington, N. C. 
March 1, 1863. 


Dear Father, 

I again take my pen in hand to let you know that I am well at this 
time, hoping this will find you enjoying the same good blessing. I have 
not had any letter from you in some time. I want you to write to me 
as soon as you get this and let me know how you all are, for I am 
anxious to hear from you all. We have not had anything to eat in one 


week, only what we bought, and we have to give everything for it, 
leave nothing. We live the hardest we ever did, and it is certain. 
I do not think that the War will last long, as it is getting such hard 
times. I have no news of importance to write this time, only there 
are five big steamers in here now that have run the blockade. Goods 
are very plentiful here now, but they are very high. Salt is selling at 
four dollars per bushel. Nothing more. Uriah T. Vinson. 


Headquarters, Garrison of Wilmington 
March the 22, 1863. 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I seat myself to write you a few lines to inform you that I am 
well as common, but I am faring bad, for I have not been off of guard 
in three days. We have not moved yet, nor do I think we will soon, 
but wish that we could leave here, for I think it is the worst place in 
the State. Capt. Stephens’1* Company that stood guard with us has 


15 Dr. R. S. Moran became chaplain of the Fiftieth North Carolina Infantry Regiment 
when it was organized at Camp Mangum, near Raleigh, on April 15, 1862. Company E of this 
ae Vv enlisted from Wayne County. Clark, North Carolina Regiments, 1861-'65, III, 
161, 202; 617. 

16 There is a bare possibility that this was Captain J. F. Stephens of Company D, Second 
North Carolina Regiment of Detailed iled Men. He was from near Toms Creek in Surry County. 


On September 26, 1864, the headquarters of this company was in Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Confederate States Army Records, The National Agchives. 
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gone to Charleston, and that is what makes it so much harder on us 
than common. I want you to write when you get this, for I have not 
had any letter from you since you were here. It is the longest time 
without hearing from you it has been since I left home in October, 
and I have written to you twice since you left here. I hope this will 
find you all enjoying the best of health and doing well. I would like 
to be at home this Sunday to go to meeting. You all live like we used to. 
The big steamer “Giraffe”17 ran in again one day last week. She 
brought a large cargo of shoes and blankets for the Government, and 
that one you and Capt. Andrews went aboard of when you were here 
was taken by the Yankees the day after they left this Port, with all 
of her cargo. Her cargo consisted of 600 bags of cotton and 250 
boxes of tobacco. She was taken down at the mouth of Cape Fear. 
We have drawn a new uniform and new shoes, all of the best kind. 
Nothing more at this time, only I remain your loving son until death, 

Uriah T. Vinson 
“Time and tide wait for no man.” Franklin. 

Wilmington, N. C. 

Uriah T. Vinson 

to 

, 4 Regiment!& his loving father T. R. Vinson. 


Co. C 

N, C. T Wilmington Provost Guard 
in 

N. C. 


Capt. Andrews’ 
T. Artillery 


Wilmington, N. C. 
March the 27, 1863. 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I this evening seat myself to write you a few lines to inform you 
that I am well at this time, hoping these few lines may find you with 
the blessing of health. I received your letter this morning, of which 
I was glad to hear that you were all well. I have nothing of importance 
to write at this time, only that we have not moved yet, nor do I think 
we will this winter. I have written every week since you left here, and 
I have not had any letter from you until this morning. I hope I will 
get the chance to come home some time this spring, as they are giving 
out furloughs now. I do not need any clothing now, for I drew a new 
suit this week. I want you to write to me if you have begun to plant 
corn yet, and write all of the news that is going on in the neighbor- 
TT The Giraffe was one of two steamers purchased from Great Britain early in 1868 for the 
purpose of running the Union blockade. Its signal officer was Robert Herring. Clark, North 
Can Be anantes ot inal any was captain of Company C, Fourth North Carolina 
Infantry Regiment, C. S. A. This company was organized at Camp Hill near Garysburg in 


May, 1861, and was present at the surrender at Appomattox Courthouse, April 9, . Clark, 
North Carolina Regiments, 1861-’65, I, 229-280. ee 
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hood, and you all to remember me. _ I would love to be at home now and 
go to the field to work like I did last Spring. Our Company is all well 
at this time. Lenoir Hill is well. Nothing more at this time, only 
write soon. 

Uriah T. Vinson 


Wilmington, N. C. 
April 19, 186[4] 


Dear Father, 

I take the opportunity of writing you a few lines to let you know 
that we are all well at this time, hoping this will find you all the same. 
We are in Wilmington in the same quarters where Capt. Bass’s Com- 
pany was, and they have moved out of Town about a quarter of a mile. 
Ben has not swapped yet. Captain Bass will not give Ben for Croom, 
but I think I can get him in this Company yet. We all stand guard 
here in Town together, and Ben is well. I wrote to Mary last Sunday 
was a week ago, and I have not got any answer yet. 

Your loving son until death, 
Uriah T. Vinson 


Fort Penn 

Smithville, N. C. 

Oct. the 30th, 1864. 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I again take my pen in hand to let you know that we are all well 
at this time, hoping these few lines may come safely to hand and find 
you all enjoying the same good blessing of health and answer to your 
kind letter that came to hand last week, which was the first one that 
we have had from you since we left Wilmington. I would like to know 
why you do not write, for we have written some four or five letters 
since we came from Wilmington. 

These are very exciting times in Smithville now, and everybody is 
looking for the Yankees, but I do not see any more sign of them than 
I did twelve months ago. Times are mighty hard and provisions the 
worst to get that I ever saw. Potatoes are thirty dollars a bushel. I 
have not time to write much at this time, and will write more when 
I get a letter from home. 

Uriah T. Vinson 

When this you see, remember me, dear sister Mary. 
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Fort Holmes, Bald Head Island 
Brunswick County, North Carolina 
Decer. the 9, 1863. 

Dear Father, 

I this day take the pleasant opportunity of informing you that I am 
well, hoping these few lines will come safely to hand and find you and 
family well, but Uriah is in very bad health. He is very poor. I don’t 
think he has eaten one ration of meat since we ate what he fetched 
from home. He doesn’t do any duty at all. I wish he was well. There 
is not much news stirring at this time. I should love to hear from 
Virginia about this time. On Sunday morning before day broke the 
steamer “Ceres” was trying to run the blockade from Bermuda, and 
the Yankees chased after her very close. She ran on the sand where 
the water was about seven feet deep, and the crew threw out about 
fifty tons of pork. The Yankees came so close that Capt. set her on fire, 
and the crew got on their life boats and oared ashore. The Yankees 
went and got aboard of her and tried to put her out, but they failed. 
In the time they were on her, Caswell!9 opened fire on them, and 
Sweetman’s2° Battery fired. Our Battery opened fire, and there was 
a constant brawl of cannons. The Yankees had to leave there, but that 
night they came and carried her off. I have but little to write this 
time. I will close by saying I am truly your 

Son until death, 
Daniel J. Vinson 


Mason Hospital No. 5 

at Wilmington, N. C. 

Sept. 8th, 1864. 
Dear Father, 

I seat myself to write you a few lines to let you know that I am not 
well, but I am better than I have been. I came to the hospital last 
Monday very sick, but Iam on the mend. Dear Father, I have no news 
to write at the present. I will tell you about our fare at the hospital. 
We fare very well indeed. We get a plenty to eat, and that is good. 
I hope that I shall soon be well again, so I can return to my Company. 
Dear father, I must bring my letter to a close for this time. You must 
write as soon as you can, so I remain your loving son until death. 

From Benjamin Vinson 
19 Fort Caswell in Brunswick County, North Carolina. 

20On March 16, 1861, at Pensacola, Florida, Robert L. Sweetman was appointed second 
lieutenant of an artillery company. On May 29, 1863, he was ordered to report to General 
Whiting for engineering duty at Wilmington, North Carolina, where, on July 18 = was ap- 
pointed captain of an artillery company that attained considerable local repute under the title 
of “Sweetman’s Battery.” He was still in service in the vicinity of Wilmington as late as 
March, 1865, and returned to Florida on parole after all military activities had ended. Con- 


federate States Army Records. The National Archives. Clark, North Carolina 
1861-65, IV, 418, 430. 
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Defenses, Richmond and Petersburg, Va. 
Sept. 1, 1864. 
Dearest Mollie, 

Yours of Aug. 26th has been received and is now before me, and I 
suppose I need not assure you that it was indeed a great source of 
pleasure to me, for you cannot but know that I am glad to hear from 
you. Dearest, I am sorry to tell you that I am not with my Company 
as usual, but am on the Pioneer Corps. A special detail was sent in for 
me, and I was obliged to go. I do not know why it was, but there were 
sixteen men detailed from the Division to finish some work on the forti- 
fications just opposite to where the Yankees are cutting the canal 
across the bend of the River, and I was one of the men named. The 
Capt. asked General Pickett?! to give him some men and to allow him 
to name the men, and I was one of the men named. I suppose that 
some one recommended me as a good hand. In fact, Capt. Fairfax22 
told me that I was recommended to him by some of the Provost Guard, 
and as there are some of the 7th in the Provost Guard I suppose they 
told the Capt. that I was a good willing hand. If I had it to tell, I 
should say I was rather a poor hand, and by no means a willing hand. 

We have to work pretty hard, but not as hard as I expected. We 
have reliefs like we would on guard, but not being used to work, it 
goes pretty hard with me. My hands are a little sore, and I feel some- 
what tired to-day after I have quit work, but have sustained no bodily 
injury any further than that we are working about three miles from 
where my Regiment is on the lines. The object in throwing up the 
forts upon which we are now at work is to keep the Yankee boats back 
after they have cut the canal through and have changed the bed or 
channel of the James River, so as to flank our Howlett Batteries and 
by that means turn our left flank and make us fall back to Drury’s 
Bluff, but if they ever do get the canal through, they cannot pass up 
into the main channel of the River with their boats. We will have not 
only the Battery we are now constructing, which is just opposite where 
the canal will tap the River, but we will have our gunboats there also 
to guard the River. We have two mortar guns now playing on the 
Yankee working party, and I would think that “digging” with a mortar 
shell falling in among the party occasionally is rather unpleasant 
work. They have not been shelling our party yet, but they doubtless 
will before long, and when they do, we will have the werk to do, nearly 
all of it, after night. We do now nearly half of the work after night. 

21 General George E. Pickett (January 25, 1825-July 30, 1875), A. 

22 Raymond Fairfax enlisted on April 17, 1861, at Alexandria, Virginie in Captain Morton 
Marye’s Qomeeee (Alexandria Rifiemen 
He was then thirty-one years of age first t and was 
transferred on May 28 to (weg 1 (Captain ‘Stephen W. Presstman’s Company, ‘O'Connell 
Guards), Seventeenth Virginia Infantry Regiment. y" April 26, 1862, he was elected captain 
of this company, but the muster rolls for December 31 show him on detached service with 
the Pioneer Corps, Pickett’s Division, Department of North Carolina. ' On August at 9, 1864, he 
applied for transfer back into the regular service; and on 


admitted, 
while on furlough, to the Ladies’ Relief Hospital at Lynchburg, Virginie. Ab. E. States 
Army Records. The National Archives. 
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I hope they will not keep us long on the detail. I had much rather 
be in the Company. I miss my friends, and I miss the good meetings we 
were having when I was there, and I miss the mails and the papers. 
We get neither mails nor papers here. I got my letters when they 
came by going after them or by some of the boys in the Company 
bringing them over. So you see I am somewhat behind the times. I 
would like to know to-day what they do at Chicago. All eyes are turned 
with deep interest to the Convention.23 I trust the anxious hopes of us 
all will not be disappointed. I will have to close soon, as we will have 
to go to work, but I will try and finish this and send it to-morrow eve- 
ning. Do not get tired waiting. While you are sleeping tonight I 
will be laboring to defend our Country from invasion. Be a good girl, 
darling, and do not forget me in your prayers. 


Sept. 2nd. 1864. 

Dear Mollie, this morning before going to work I will try to finish 
your letter. We worked very hard last night until 12 o’clock. We were 
mounting 200-pounder guns, which was extremely heavy work. You 
will see that working does not make me write a better hand. We had 
a visit from General Lee24 yesterday. He seemed quite well, and very 
full of his jokes. General Pickett came down with him to see the forts 
we were making. I was standing near-by where they were talking. 
He asked General Pickett if there was any change in the Howlett House 
Batteries. General Pickett told him there was no material change. 
General Lee then said that he would ride up there if he could get there 
with his wagon, meaning his carriage, and said he did not want the 
Yankees to strike his wagon with one of those big shots and break 
it up, for he set a good deal of store by it; that he considered it a 
present from General McClellan, and he supposed if McClellan was 
elected President of the United States,25 he (McClellan) would want 
his wagon back again. General Lee then went on to say it was captured 
in the seven days fight before Richmond and was said to be General 
McClellan’s. I never knew before yesterday that General ever troubled 
himself about small things such as the construction of a fort, or placing 
guns into position, etc., but I was laboring under a mistake. He was 
looking all around our fort and giving his advice and instructions just 
the same as if he had been in command of the working detail, but I 
must close. Please excuse this badly written letter. I will try and do 
better next time. Give my love to all and accept a large share for 
yourself, and by writing soon you will gratify and oblige yours truly, 

Charles. 


23The Democratic National Convention which met at Chicago on August 29, 1864, in- 
cluded in its platform a plank urging an immediate armistice between the United States 
and the Confederate States. 

24 General Robert Edward Lee. 

25 General George Brinton McClellan (December 3, 1826-October 29, 1885) received the 
Democratic nomination for President of the United States on August $1, 1864, and subse- 
quently polled 1,800,000 popular votes, although President Abraham Lincoln defeated him 
by 212 to 21 electoral votes. 
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NortH CAroLtina Topay. By Samuel H. Hobbs, Jr., and Marjorie N. Bond. 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. ix, 420. $2.30.) 


This little book proposes to give in brief compass and simple 
language an overall view of the state of North Carolina. Under 
the limitations set by the nature of such a book it accomplishes 
this objective in a remarkable fashion. It first lays down a base 
in a general treatment of the economic concept of wealth. This is 
followed by an inventory of the wealth of North Carolina. Two 
sections are devoted to farming and manufacturing as the chief 
ways in which North Carolina’s wealth has been used and abused. 
There are several chapters on the state’s institutional wealth and 
a final rather optimistic appraisal of the state’s possibilities in 
the near future. Recent publications are listed and classified for 
use by students and teachers. 

North Carolina Today should come as an encouraging note to 
those teachers who have been somewhat bewildered by the clamor 
for the past two decades concerning the integration of the social 
studies at the elementary level. Without any statement of such a 
purpose it utilizes the findings and the methods of regional ge- 
ography, history, economics, and sociology. It escapes the form- 
lessness and vacuity of many “social science” texts, however, by 
sticking closely to North Carolina. Some teachers will probably 
feel that it sticks too closely to North Carolina, as it has only one 
chapter on “North Carolina in the World Today.” Furthermore, 
it ignores the question as to what might happen in the nature of 
economic reaction if North Carolina people should enter heartily 
into the various programs of improvement while their neighbors 
continued to jog along in the old ruts of comparative backward- 
ness now typical of the Southeast. There will also be differences 
of opinion as to the emphasis placed on various topics. Certainly 
the Indians deserve more than passing notice in half a dozen 
items. Many students of rural economics will also consider one 
and a half pages an inadequate treatment of industrial processing 
of farm products other than cotton and tobacco. 

The book should be more highly regarded by junior high school 
students than one recently inscribed by its youthful owner thus: 


[111] 
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“In case of fire throw this in first.” The style is mainly descrip- 
tive, concise, and informal. Illustrations are plentiful and well 
articulated to the text. Hypothetical or “average” family groups 
and individuals are frequently introduced into the discussion 
with results that should be happy for the young reader in clearly 
personalized concepts. This device is not used in the chapters on 
social services and organs of government, and these latter there- 
by barely escape the formal abstractions characteristic of older 
civics textbooks. The best third of early teen-age readers will 
demand some explanation of the comparative method of measur- 
ing progress of the state; the middle third with slight aid will 
grasp the major concepts based on resource-use; while the bottom 
third will have to depend on the teacher’s explanation. The book 
should quickly prove a valuable addition to the standard equip- 
ment for teaching or learning down-to-earth facts about the Tar 


Heel state. 
PAUL MURRAY. 


East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


MEMORIES OF DAvipson CoLtece. By Walter L. Lingle. (Richmond, Virginia: 
John Knox Press. 1947. Pp. 157. $3.00.) 


This volume, as Dr. J. R. Cunningham, president of Davidson 
College since April 1, 1941, says in a brief introduction, “is a 
valuable contribution to an institution ‘where a good past pre- 
dicts a better future.’ ’”’ While its general character is indicated 
by its title, it is essentially a narrative of the development of 
Davidson College through all its years. The “Memories,” how- 
ever, begin with the commencement of 1888, which the author, 
then nineteen years of age, attended, having come for the pur- 
pose from his country home about twenty-five miles to the north- 
east. Since that time he has been closely connected with the col- 
lege—as student, 1888-1893; as trustee, 1903-1929; as president, 
1929-1941; and as president emeritus since 1941. 

It is a good story that Dr. Lingle tells in his 157 pages. His 
descriptive powers are great. In his early years, at the request of 
President J. B. Shearer, he undertook to “show the college” to 
the great Presbyterian theologian, Dr. Robert L. Dabney, then 
aged and grown blind in the service of Union Theological Sem- 
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inary. In this seemingly impossible assignment he succeeded by 
the use of oral description, following the promptings of the wise 
scholar. That skill of showing Davidson College, even to the 
blind, Dr. Lingle has manifested in the eleven chapters of this 
volume. There are shifting scenes in historical sequence of the 
college life, each filled with lively throngs of people, of whom 
some play important parts. Very helpful for the understanding 
of all are the graphic descriptions of the college plants, beginning 
with that of its first years, when its small, poorly equipped, dingy 
buildings formed a quadrangle 140 yards west of the present 
buildings. 

More interesting, however, are the chapters which deal with 
men and women, faculty members, grey-bearded trustees, and 
students and their young lady friends. Such is the chapter, “My 
First Commencement,” that of 1888, an old-time commencement, 
for which all the students remained, though it lasted five days, 
from Sunday to Thursday night, ending with a students’ recep- 
tion. Interesting also is the chapter on the faculty, that of his 
student days, of each member of which the author gives a sketch 
illustrated by an anecdote. He never saw a better college faculty 
and he has seen many. In fact, Davidson College has always given 
prime attention to its faculty. The fathers “let buildings and 
grounds go and put all they had into the faculty,” and the author 
will have it that the excellence of its faculty continues to be a 
distinguishing feature of the college. Dr. Lingle takes much 
account also of students, their activities and recreations. There 
is not a subject relating to these things that he has not discussed 
with insight, sympathy, and good judgment. These qualities are 
seen especially in his statement on college fraternities. 

All the chapters of the volume, whatever their subject, con- 
tribute to one result, that of showing how Davidson College has 
progressively developed from the small but good institution with 
only the support of an impoverished people in the days after the 
Civil War to its present place among the strongest and most 
respected colleges of America, with an ever increasing number 
of friends ready and willing to provide for its needs as they 
arise. 

Fittingly, the author on his last page summarizes the changes, 
all for the better, that he has seen in the college in the fifty-nine 
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years that he has known it. Above all material things he places 
the spirit of the college. It possessed him on his first visit and 
changed the whole course of his life. In closing his work he says: 
“The Davidson spirit which I felt at my first commencement stil] 
abides, and has grown even stronger and finer.” 

In reading the Memories one becomes aware of something of 
which the author himself was ignorant, that is, the great per- 
sonality of him who wrote them—so modest, so honest, so healthy- 
minded, so appreciative of good in others, so sympathetic to- 
ward young men and women, so highly endowed with common 
sense, sound judgment and wisdom. 

As this volume comes from a great educational institution, the 
reviewer feels much regret that more attention was not paid to 
its style. The narrative is easy to read, and the meaning is always 
clear, but many of the pages are flecked with stylistic faults, 
more or less serious, which cannot escape the notice of readers. 
Some of these are due to the printers, who seem to have no editor, 
no stylebook, and no proofreader; others are manifestly due to 
the author, who wrote with much disregard of niceties of style 
and conventions regularly observed by good writers. 


GEORGE W. PASCHAL. 
WAKE Forest, N. C. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE Diary OF BENJAMIN ELBERFIELD ATKINS, “A TEACHER OF 
THE OLD ScHOoL,” 1848-1909. Compiled by Emmett D. Atkins and James W. 
Atkins. (Gastonia, privately published. 1947. Pp. 97.) 

Benjamin Elberfield Atkins was born in East Tennessee, the 
son of a Methodist minister. From 1866 to 1874 he attended 
Emory and Henry College and taught school at successive in- 
tervals. Thus at graduation he was already launched on a career 
of teaching that extended throughout his life. This career was 
divided among the states of Tennessee, North Carolina, and Ken- 
tucky. It was attended by most of the sorrows and many of the 
triumphs that ordinarily become the lot of a man who sincerely 
devotes himself to teaching as a medium of public service and a 
means of earning a livelihood for his family. His teaching in 
North Carolina consisted of fifteen years, 1879-1894, as pro- 
fessor and president of Asheville Female College and two years 
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as the first principal of Oakland High School, established at 
Gastonia by the Methodist Church in 1896. 

The pamphlet here under review was edited and published by 
the sons of Benjamin E. Atkins “for family circulation.” There 
seems to have been little intent to select “significant” passages 
from the diary and less effort to introduce editorial identification 
of the many names and places mentioned. It is, therefore, a 
simple, personal story of the private schoolmaster at his best 
during the era of his passing from the center of the educational 
stage. Opening ceremonies, holiday quietness at boarding-school 
apartments, current topics for essays and debates, public exami- 
nations considered “moderately good” when half a class passed, 
and the place of woman in the social order constitute a fair 
sample of the multitude of subjects interlarded with personal 
and family items. The editors make no mention of the present 
location or condition of the original manuscript. 

PAUL MURRAY. 


East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


Wimu1AmM TATHAM, WaTAUGAN. By Samuel Cole Williams. (Johnson City, 

Tennessee: The Watauga Press, 1947. Pp. 109. $2.50.) 

Judge Williams, leading living* historian of Tennessee and an 
indefatigable collector of historical material on North Carolina 
and Tennessee in particular, during the early and pioneer pe- 
riods, has performed a highly important service in bringing out, 
in a limited edition de luxe of 350 copies, this small but richly 
informative volume. In 1921 Judge Williams brought out a book- 
let of the above title, in a small edition which was quickly ex- 
hausted. The new edition contains much new material, gathered 
in England at the British Museum in 1929, supplementing mate- 
rials gathered there in 1921 and utilized in the first edition. 
William Tatham played a role, of more or less importance, in 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and indeed in the United 
States; but he has been ignored completely until effectively re- 
suscitated by Judge Williams. So far as I can discover, no men- 
tion of him is made in any North Carolina history; but S. A. 


*Since this review was written, Judge Williams has passed away at his home, “‘Aquone,” 
Johnson City, Tennessee, December 13, 1947. 
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Ashe, in his History of North Carolina, II, 84, mentions General 
John Willis, with whom William Tatham was associated in estab- 
lishing the town of Lumberton. His name appears once only, I 
believe, in the late Robert C. Lawrence’s The State of Robeson 
(Lumberton, N. C., 1939), page 4. Shortly before the appearance 
of Judge Williams’s second edition of William Tatham, Wataugan, 
this extraordinary man was made the subject of one of the 
sketches in the column, conducted by Mr. A. A. Wilkinson in the 
Durham Morning Herald (November 21, 1946), entitled “People 
and Places in North Carolina,” under the significant title “Lost 
Prophet.” A sketch of William Tatham by Judge Williams is in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. The earliest article on 
William Tatham, evidently an autobiographical account, ap- 
peared in the volume Public Characters, 1801-1802 (London, 
1804). Miss Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, research worker in 
the Library of Congress, edited “Unpublished Letters from North 
Carolinians to Jefferson,” North Carolina Historical Review, 
VIII (1935), 252-283, 354-380, among which appear a number 
of letters from William Tatham (pages 357, 359, 362, 364, 366). 
Miss McPherson also edited the “Letters of William Tatham,” 
which appeared in two installments in the William and Mary 
Quarterly, vol. XVI. 

When Felix Walker, clerk of the Watauga Court, Tennessee 
(then North Carolina), left in the spring of 1776 to serve in the 
campaign against the British in South Carolina, William Tatham 
was chosen as clerk pro tem in Walker’s stead. Through this 
chance, Tatham achieved the distinction of drafting the “Petition 
of the Inhabitants of the Watauga settlements to the Legislature 
of North Carolina,” July 5, 1776. The substance was composed, 
beyond doubt, by the mature and responsible leaders, John Cart- 
er, John Sevier, James and Charles Robertson, and others; but 
William Tatham actually was the draftsman, according to his 
own statement: “The memorial on which the civil and military 
organization of that government was founded, was actually drawn 
up by him (and still is preserved in the archives of North Caro- 
lina) at a time when he was no more than twenty-four years of 
age’ (Public Characters, p. 484). The historian of Tennessee, 
J. G. M. Ramsey, discovered this document in the North Carolina 
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State Archives; but it has since disappeared, although the text 
in full has been preserved. The “inhabitants of Washington Dis- 
trict, including the River Wataugah, Nolachuckie, &c.,” although 
within the chartered limits of North Carolina, had been acting as 
though they were Virginians and using Virginia laws. Now in 
this memorial they petitioned, singularly enough, to be “annexed” 
to North Carolina (the curious and incorrect word used by 
Tatham). Actually the Watauga settlements had hitherto con- 
stituted a sort of miniature independent republic and now wished 
to be taken under the protection of North Carolina within whose 
bounds their settlements lay. 

It was the writer’s good fortune, seventeen years ago, to dis- 
cover, in the North Carolina State Archives, a single folio of 
sheets, stitched together, numbering 102 manuscript pages. This 
is the official report of the Treaty of Long Island of Holston 
River, July, 1777. The commissioners for North Carolina were 
Waightstill Avery, William Sharpe, Robert Lanier, and Joseph 
Winston; those representing Virginia were William Christian, 
William Preston, and Evan Shelby. Daniel Smith was chosen as 
clerk by the Virginia commissioners, and William Tatham as 
clerk by those from North Carolina. Tatham himself says that 
he “assisted the North Carolina commissioners in preparing the 
documents and conducting the conferences.” This important his- 
torical document, described above, was edited by the writer and 
published in The North Carolina Historical Review, VII (1931), 
55-116. 

William Tatham was born in 1752 at Hatton-in-the-Forest, in 
the County of Cumberland, England. At the age of seventeen he 
crossed the Atlantic and formed a connection with Carter and 
Trent, a firm of merchants on James River, Virginia. In 1776 he 
removed to the Watauga Settlement, where he entered into the 
service of John Carter, merchant. He served as adjutant to the 
military force in Washington District and at Long Island of 
Holston, under John Carter, James Robertson, and John Sevier 
in warfare with the Cherokee and Creek Indians. In 1777 he 
removed to Virginia, where he engaged in mercantile enterprises. 
During the next two years he followed a military career in 
Virginia, and in 1780 he’ studied law in the office of Samuel 
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Hardy. Later this same year he returned to the Tennessee coun- 
try, where he busied himself with affairs of the North Carolina 
land office. Here he formed the acquaintance of Spruce Macay 
and William Richardson Davie. Returning to Virginia he met, 
and won the friendship of, Thomas Jefferson. During Arnold’s 
invasion of Virginia he acted as a courier, taking messages be- 
tween Governor Jefferson, General Nelson, and Baron Steuben. 
He served as aide to General Nelson, and was present at the siege 
of Yorktown. After the capitulation of Cornwallis, Tatham was 
appointed, and served for a year, as clerk to the Board of Privy 
Council of Virginia. 

Some years later he went to Halifax, North Carolina, where 
he completed his law course under William R. Davie; and he was 
admitted to the North Carolina bar, March 24, 1784. Endowed 
with talents as an engineer, he spent the next two years both in 
the practice of law and in exploring the feasibility of linking 
eastern and trans-Alleghany Carolina by waterway. In 1786, as 
already mentioned, he was associated with John Willis and others 
in laying out and establishing the town of Lumberton, Robeson 
County ; and the following year he served as a representative of 
that county in the North Carolina assembly. By a joint vote of 
both houses he was elected lieutenant-colonel of the Fayetteville 
militia district. After this date he is no longer associated with 
the state of North Carolina, but with Virginia and the nation. His 
work in behalf of a general topographical survey caused him to 
be termed the “Father of the United States Topographical and 
Coast Surveys, and of the Coast-wise Canal.” In 1807 Tatham 
executed a manuscript map of North Carolina, which is preserved 
in the Maps Division, Library of Congress. He did important 
engineering work in Great Britain, went on a secret mission to 
Spain, and made a number of coastal surveys along the Atlantic 
coast. He left behind a large collection of maps, plats, charts, and 
explanatory manuscripts, which over a period of years he sought, 
but in vain, to sell to the government. He was a prolific writer 
and published a considerable number of books and pamphlets. 

In his latter years misfortune dogged his footsteps. Harassed 
by debt, he fell into melancholia and his mind became distracted. 
At the sundown salute of the “public guard” in Richmond, Vir- 
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ginia, February 22, 1819, he deliberately stepped in front of a 
cannon about to fire and was blown to smithereens. He was a 
friend and correspondent of Jefferson and Madison, and “col- 
laborated with Robert Fulton on canalization and the invention 


of the steamboat.” 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


SuMMER MIGRATIONS AND Resorts oF SoutH CaAroLina Low-CountTry PLANTERS. 
By Lawrence Fay Brewster. (Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1947. Pp. vii, 134. $1.00.) 


Sometime in June, if possible, the nineteenth-century South 
Carolina planter packed up his family, his servants, and his 
“goods and chattels” and journeyed either to “the Salt” or to “the 
Pine” to avoid the devastating effect of the malaria parasite. Be- 
fore the days of practically universal house screening and the 
discovery of DDT, and before it was generally known just why 
the Anopheles mosquito appeared to be “public enemy number 
one,” the lowlander made it a practice to live almost a third of 
each year away from home. He discovered that a more health- 
ful climate could be found in such localities as Charleston, Beau- 
fort, and Georgetown, at the sea island beaches, on the pine ridges 
at spots suggestively designated as Pineland, Pineville, and Pi- 
nopolis, and in the invigorating atmosphere of the South Carolina 
foothills and the North Carolina mountains. 

Dr. Lawrence Fay Brewster, author of Summer Migrations 
and Resorts of South Carolina Low-Country Planters, was for- 
merly a member of the Duke University faculty but is now pro- 
fessor of history at East Carolina Teachers College in Greenville, 
North Carolina. While teaching at Clemson College, South Caro- 
lina, not far from Pendleton, one of the better known resort 
towns, he became interested in the low-country planter families 
and the places to which they migrated. 

After discussing the reasons why the planter left home, Dr. 
Brewster takes up the questions of time and duration of the self- 
imposed exile. In general the “advent of summer” marked the 
beginning of the trek and the first killing frost determined the 
date of the journey back home. Though there were variations 
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in the schedule according to seasons and localities, many of the 
families escaped in May and did not feel it safe to return until 
November. 

While a number of inlanders migrated to Charleston at the be- 
ginning of the “sickly season,” some of the residents of that city 
in turn moved to the sea islands to escape the “pestilential heat 
and poisonous mosquitoes, in the hot, “stinking” city by the sea. 
Sullivan’s Island, Mount Pleasant, Edisto, and St. Helena islands 
were among the favored resorts. There were also those who 
“resorted” to Newport, Rhode Island, as early as 1765. 

According to Dr. Brewster, many families sought to escape 
malaria by moving only a few miles away to the dry, sandy soil 
of the pine-barrens. Summerville appealed to visitors during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century and had grown large 
enough to be incorporated by 1837. Life in the pineland villages 
seems to have followed a more or less regular pattern, for, as the 
author puts it, “Everybody knew everybody else, and, having 
little else to do went to see everybody else every day and at all 
hours. Sociability became almost oppressive until one got used 
to it...” The volume reads almost like a social register, for 
the author has included literally hundreds of names of well known 
South Carolina families, such as the Allstons, Balls, Calhouns, 
Du Boses, Heywards, Middletons, Pinckneys, and Ravenels. 

Low-country planters discovered the up-country as a health 
resort quite early and frequented such places as Pendleton, Spar- 
tanburg, Greenville, and Winnsboro. They helped to secure 
better roads, stage lines, inns, churches, and schools for these 
fairly distant localities. Although in those days a distance of 
thirty-six miles from Greenville, South Carolina, to Flat Rock, 
North Carolina, was a long day’s journey, some of the hardier 
folk made the trip and were repaid in the enjoyment of the cool 
breezes and magnificent scenery of the mountain region. 

“Ho! For the Spring” is the title of Chapter V of Dr. Brewster’s 
book. Here he lists some of the little known and a few of the 
more famous watering places, such as Spring Hill, Glenn Springs, 
and Chick Springs, but states that many South Carolinians 
seemed to prefer the resorts of North Carolina, Virginia, and 
New York. Some of the springs bore such enticing names as 
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Warm, Hot, Red, Gray, Salt, and White Sulphur, but the author 
does not comment on whether these names were indications of 
temperature and mineral content of the water or merely desig- 
nations for advertising purposes. 

Dr. Brewster makes no attempt to write, as Perceval Reniers 
does in The Springs of Virginia, of “Life, Love, and Death at the 
Waters.”” One could wish that he had characterized some of the 
outstanding individuals who migrated, had given additional de- 
tails as to size of quarters and entertainment offered, had added 
appropriate illustrations in black and white or in color, and had 
included stories of the “doing’s and going’s on” at the resort 
centers. 

As is fitting for the Historical Papers of the Trinity College 
Historical Society, this work is thoroughly documented. The au- 
thor in his researches used memoirs, proceedings, travelers’ jour- 
nals, private papers, church records, South Carolina statutes, 
and contemporary newspapers, as well as numerous secondary 
source materials. Carefully done, concisely and objectively writ- 
ten, this book serves the purpose for which it was intended and 
might well form the basis for a more detailed study of the South 
Carolina resorts of the period. 


NELL HINES. 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHIVES AND HISTORY, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


Georgia: A SHort History. By E. Merton Coulter. (Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1947. Pp. xii, 510. $4.50.) 


This work is a revision of Professor Coulter’s A Short History 
of Georgia, published by the University of North Carolina Press 
in 1938. The number and titles of the chapters are the same in 
the two works. There is some rearrangement of materials deal- 
ing with the consolidation of the state government following the 
Revolution and the ratification of the federal Constitution. 
The chapter on the period since the First World War has been 
extended from five pages to twenty-two pages. There are nu- 
merous minor emendations, and some general interpretations 
have been strengthened by the use of additional illustrative ma- 
terial. This latter change is especially noticeable in the treat- 
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ment of colonial society and trade relations, the propaganda of 
the Revolution, and ante-bellum publications. 

The colonial, revolutionary, and early federal periods are 
presented in unified narrative form. This part of the book ab- 
sorbs fifteen of the thirty-one chapters and culminates in an 
excellent treatment of “Land Speculations and Settlements” at 
the end of the eighteenth century. In the sixteenth chapter a 
shift is made to a topical arrangement which presents in succes- 
sion federal relations, Indian affairs, party politics, transporta- 
tion, social and economic structure, and cultural development 
during .the ante-bellum period. The treatment of this period 
comes to a high point in two chapters dealing with Georgia’s 
identification with extreme southern thought and the resulting 
secession from the Federal Union. Four chapters on the twenty- 
five years of civil war and reconstruction leave an equal number 
for the seventy years since 1876. 

The most interesting and valuable feature of this work is the 
bold and lucid interpretation given to many controversial inci- 
dents in Georgia history that impinge upon the history of the 
nation. Professor Coulter states that Georgia was never a 
debtors’ colony, since the rigid tests by the trustees prohibited 
the acceptance of most debtors as colonists. South Carolinians 
welcomed the colony as a buffer against the Spaniards, but be- 
came intensely jealous when the Indian trade began shifting to 
Savannah and Augusta. Georgia was the pet of the British 
mercantilists, many of the older colonists were loyal to the king, 
and Georgia might have been saved to the British Empire but for 
the agitation by leaders from other colonies and the hot-headed 
anger of the young men who were aspiring to political leadership. 
There were three classes in the white population of antebellum 
Georgia, and the “poor white trash” made up less than a fourth 
of the total. Andersonville was a tragedy, but the resulting suf- 
fering and deaths were “from causes over which the Confederacy 
had little control” (p. 339). Presidential reconstruction was 
accepted in good faith, and its repudiation by Congress brought 
undue punishment to a state whose social and economic structure 
had been completely disrupted by war. After reconstruction the 
history of the state merged with that of the section and finally 
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with that of the nation, thus becoming of relatively less impor- 
tance per se. 

There is little in the presentation of these and other items that 
can give comfort to the professional controversialist. Historical 
evidence and so-called sober fact are mingled in each case into an 
overall pattern that requires no special pleading. Technical his- 
torians who have done some research in one or another of the 
questionable areas may object that the gullible reader is being 
led into the quicksands where only the trained investigator is safe 
from erroneous conceptions. By this treatment, however, the 
reader escapes the multitude of closely guarded hypotheses which 
could have stretched the volume out to double its length without 
any corresponding increase in usefulness to the elementary stu- 
dent or general reader. 

The shifts back and forth between chronological narrative and 
topical arrangement militate against smooth reading. A more 
thorough digesting of materials since the eighteenth century 
could have brought improvement here and eliminated some minor 
errors. Wilson Lumpkin was elected governor in 1831 as the 
nominee of the Union party and not as “Troup man” (p. 246). 
The Union-Democratic party during the eighteen-thirties sup- 
ported broad suffrage and liberal action by the state in public 
education and prison reform; it did not become a “conservative 
party” (p. 247) until it had absorbed the leadership of the Whigs 
in the fifties. 

It is hard to reconcile the presentation of the Civil War as a 
major revolution in the social and economic structure of the state 
with the bland dismissal of the period since reconstruction as an 
inconsequential era in state development. This work presents 
good pen portraits of Eugene Talmadge and Ellis Arnall and 
analyzes their respective policies from the standpoint of imme- 
diate political issues. For the historical development of the 
social and economic cleavages that must have created these issues 
the reader must depend on his own deductions. Nor is there any 
attempt to explain the effect of greater nationalization on life in 
Georgia or to contrast that life with conditions preceding the 
Civil War. It is to be regretted that the boldness of interpreta- 
tion so evident in other sections of the work is not apparent in the 
final chapters. Such a course must have provoked some contro- 
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versy in historical as well as political circles, but it might have 
also provided the spark of inspiration for a definite study in 
this field. 

There are lists of page references to most of the reliable works 
for the various chapters. Most of the periodical articles listed 
in the original edition are omitted, but monographs published 
since 1933 are included in these lists. The index is adequate. 
Less than half a dozen errors in spelling and sentence structure 
mar an otherwise perfect editorial product. 


PAUL MURRAY. 
East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 


THE BRITISH DEVELOPMENT OF WEST FLORIDA, 1763-1769. By Clinton N. Howard. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: University of California Press, 1947. 
Pp. ix, 166. $3.00.) 


In recent years the British colonies of East and West Florida 
have been rescued from near obscurity by the able and compre- 
hensive studies of Charles L. Mowat (East Florida As a British 
Province, 1763-1784) and Cecil Johnson (British West Florida, 


1763-1783). 

The present volume adds little of historical value to the earlier 
study of West Florida. In less than fifty pages, the author traces 
the colonization of North America from 1492 to 1763, describes 
the inauguration of British rule in West Florida under the miii- 
tary government, and portrays the problems and work of the 
colonial governor in relation to the military establishment, the 
council, and the first assembly. The conclusions reached in the 
preface and on page forty-seven have so little in common with 
the text that the reader is left in doubt as to the purpose of the 
book. 

More than one half of the volume is devoted to miscellaneous 
documents which include a list of land grants made by the council 
of West Florida from December 19, 1764, through February 24, 
1769; letters and papers of Governor George Johnstone; a list of 
the acts of the first assembly; financial statements; and two let- 
ters of Lieutenant Governor Montfort Browne, one of which 
relates to the Spanish trade and the other to the evils of absentee 
officeholding. The section on land grants is the result of careful 
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research. It gives the names of the petitioners, the locations of 
the lands desired, the reasons advanced by the petitioners, and 
the decisions of the council. Good footnotes further enhance 
its usefulness. It should be held in mind, however, that these 
land grants had little effect on the development of West Florida 
since few of the grantees occupied and developed their holdings. 

Three maps, full notes, and an excellent index contribute to 


the value of the book. 

REMBERT W. PATRICK. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
GAINESVILLE, FLA. 


Tue Crvi. War LeETTers OF SERGEANT ONLEY ANDRUS. Edited by Fred Albert 
Shannon, (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1947. Pp. 147. $1.50.) 


Onley Andrus was a member of the Ninety-fifth Illinois Regi- 
ment of Infantry Volunteers. Most of the letters here presented 
were written by him to his wife, Mary Andrus, at irregular inter- 
vals from September 3, 1862, to May 22, 1865. With the excep- 
tion of one short furlough Andrus was in service with his regi- 
ment throughout this entire period. To a non-military reader 


the regiment seems to have engaged in an inordinate amount of 
moving in proportion to its active fighting. The small amount 
of actual fighting, however, was one thing about which this 
soldier of the ranks made no complaint. Food, shelter, relations 
with superior officers, and speculation as to the next move ab- 
sorbed most of his writing not given over to personal and family 
affairs. His attitude on all these varied a great deal with the 
circumstanees of each day of “this cruel war.” On two things 
he was completely consistent: he insisted repeatedly that money 
must be saved from his pay and bounties to establish his family 
in a home; he was equally determined that the war should con- 
tinue until the “rebellion” was crushed. 

Professor Shannon has done a meticulous job of collateral 
research in identifying names and places mentioned. A map of 
the Mississippi River region shows the itinerary of the regiment 
for the entire period, and an index of nine pages facilitates the 
use of the volume for reference. It is interesting again to the 
non-military reader that the editor is no kinder in his remarks 
on Grant and the high command than Andrus was in his stric- 
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tures on his “star-chasing” commanding officers. Altogether, 
the publication is of interest to students of the Civil War in giv- 
ing the unvarnished reaction of the common soldier who was 
interested in winning the war and saving his own skin. 


PAUL MURRAY. 
East CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
GREENVILLE, N, C. 





THE INDIANS OF THE SOUTHEASTERN UNITED States. By John R. Swanton. 
Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 137. 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1946.) 

Undoubtedly the foremost authority on the Indians of the 
southeastern United States is Dr. John R. Swanton, who has 
retired after long service in the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Dr. Swanton’s scholarly work touched many tribes and many 
regions of the United States, but his master work has been the 
study of the Southeast and its early inhabitants. His earlier 
publication, Early History of the Creek Indians and their Neigh- 
bors, has served a guide for students of the Indians of the South- 
east, with supplementary material in various other studies he has 


published. Now in his last contribution he has summed up in a 
book of more than 1,000 pages the ethnological and historical 
material of the Indians of the Southeast. 


With his accustomed scholarly care Dr. Swanton has gone fully 
into every detail and furnishes an encyclopedia of information 
about the aborigines of the area under investigation. The vari- 
ous tribes are noted with historical accuracy and their manner 
of living is given in elaboration. In his study he has assembled 
the references to the Indians. Tribal organization, economic 
affairs, architecture, clothing, food, weapons, cradles, tattooing, 
and hundreds of other subjects are treated, including cushions, 
and towels and soap. The labor of many years has borne fruit 
in this full, rich volume of ethnological and historical value. 
References and index are carefully arranged and serve as a help 
for research. 


Illustrations include plates to the number of 107 and give a 


remarkably well chosen selection of subjects for illustration. 
Among the illustrations may be noted one that has paraded in 
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several volumes as “John Ross, Chief of the Cherokees,” which 
Dr. Swanton has presented as “Ben Perryman, a Prominent 
Creek Indian.” 

To Dr. Swanton, living in retirement in Newton, Massachu- 
setts, the southeastern states pay tribute for this monumental 
work and for his other valuable contributions to knowledge of 
the Indians of the Southeast. 


DovuGLas L. RIGHTS. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND THE NATIONAL CapiTaL. Edited by Saul K. Padover. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1946. $1.75.) 


This is a volume of letters to and from Jefferson, contemporary 
notes, reports, memoranda, resolutions, proclamations, and presi- 
dential messages to Congress illustrating Jefferson’s influential 
role in the founding and building of the national capital. There 
are very few editorial notes and comments. 

The collection stands as additional proof of the unique value 
of source materials. Almost every paper presented has for the 
reader that warm human interest that makes it linger in the 
memory. Each letter reveals not merely the author’s problem 
and purpose, but also the contemporary atmosphere, the existing 
conditions significant for us but then taken for granted, and the 
very mind and character of the author. The richness of these 
materials can be appreciated when we find the previously pub- 
lished secondary works on the subject frequently taking a ten- 
line paragraph of Jefferson’s and stretching it out into two or 
three pages of discussion—with no improvement over Jefferson’s 
lines. 

The book is not intended to cover the entire story of the early 
days of the capital. It gives but a faint echo of the long, fierce 
controversy in Congress—the real seat of authority. The contri- 
bution of other statesmen is not fully portrayed. This is especi- 
ally true of Washington, whose towering prestige more than the 
bargaining of Jefferson and Hamilton brought the capital to the 
bank of the Potomac. Gaps occur in the record for the periods 
when Jefferson was out of the country or out of the government. 
The introduction refers to Jefferson’s Vice Presidency, 1797-1801, 
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as one of the periods of his activity in establishing the capital, 
yet the volume has but little over seven pages on the seven years 
between 1793 and 1801. 

This book will add considerably to a fuller understanding of 
Jefferson, even though no hitherto unknown facet is presented. 
The accumulation of difficulties in laying out the design of the 
city of Washington and constructing the public buildings was 
appalling: the unreconciled opposition in Congress and the re- 
sulting niggardly appropriations, insubordinate officials, bad 
tempers, incompetent architects whose plans led to delays, revi- 
sions, and unnecessary expense, scarcity of proper materials and 
efficient workmen, roofs with leaks that seemed to defy all re- 
pairs, dry-rotted timbers which by 1808 created an imminent 
danger that the Senate chamber and the President’s house would 
fall in, stained ceilings, sinking floors, and a stream of petty 
grievances from workmen, merchants, and householders whose 
sense of modesty, if any, did not restrain them from laying their 
cases before the Secretary of State or the President of the United 
States. 

In spite of all these obstacles, Jefferson pursued his momentous 
task with patience and diligence, with fairness and firmness, 
revealing a broad understanding of human nature, a wise and 
tactful procedure, and a proper degree of toleration of the frail- 
ties of his fellowman. The book will bring delight to every 
reader who admires character, ability, and integrity in the men 
who shape the destinies of the state. 


GILBERT L. LYCAN. 


JoHN B. STETson UNIVERSITY, 
DELAND, FLA. 


THE PIONEER LAWYER AND JURIST IN MissourrI. By William Francis English. 
(Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1947. Pp. 144. $1.50.) 


This study embraces somewhat more than its title indicates, 
for it treats the history of law and courts as well as of lawyers 
and judges in the early stages of Missouri history. The discus- 
sion of legal history centers about two conflicts. The first of 
these occurred when American immigrants, pouring into Mis- 
souri soon after the Louisiana purchase, brought Anglo-American 
ideas of law that were at variance with the French and Spanish 
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legal traditions of the earlier settlers. Naturally, the victory 
lay with the flood tide of immigrants from the East. 

The second conflict was chiefly over procedure. On the one 
hand, the frontier layman wanted legal decisions to reflect com- 
munity opinion; and he wanted to destroy, and for a brief period 
he did destroy, all the subtleties and intricacies of common law 
pleading. Naturally, the better trained and more experienced 
of the lawyers and jurists strongly objected, though they had to 
accept a simplified code of procedure in civil cases in 1849. It is 
worth noting that this concession to frontier attitudes came after 
many years of tension. It was not written into Missouri law 
until Missouri society had lost many of its frontier charac- 
teristics. 

In describing the characteristics and activities of pioneer law- 
yers and jurists in Missouri, Mr. English presents a wealth of 
detail about their eastern origins, their training or lack of it, their 
experiences while riding the circuit and in court, their economic 
and political accomplishments, and their promotion of education, 
newspapers, and other public enterprises. While somewhat more 
of generalization and of interpretation would have been welcome, 
we are grateful for the careful and extensive research of this 
study. The proofreading was carelessly done, and the index is 
inadequate. 

CHARLES S. SYDNOR. 


DvuKE UNTVERSITY, 
DurHaM, N. C. 


Witson: THE Roap To THE WHITE House. By Arthur S. Link. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 570. $5.00.) 


This volume, the first in a proposed series, covers Wilson’s heri- 
tage and early life; his experiences at Princeton; his election and 
governorship of New Jersey; and his election as President of 
the United States in 1912. Some readers, especially some of the 
Princeton alumni who were his students, may regret that more 
space was not given to Wilson, the teacher; and for those who 
have no interest in politics the work has little to offer. This is 
definitely a political biography. Other phases of life are ignored. 
Important persons in other fields are but pale skeletons among 
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the politicians who play the significant roles in the shaping of the 
country’s destiny. 

Dr. Link finds little in the early life of Wilson to indicate un- 
usual ability. He did inherit from the South many of the preju- 
dices which helped to make him a strong conservative at first and 
to prevent him from later becoming a thorough-going liberal. 
Wilson’s life at Princeton, where he rose from professor to presi- 
dent of the University, was filled with school politics. The strug- 
gles over the preceptorial system, the quadrangle plan, and finally 
the location of the graduate school led him through popularity 
and disparagement. But out of these struggles came two impor- 
tant assets: national recognition and the ability to hold his own 
in a tough political battle. 

The wide attention given to the Princeton incidents was a fac- 
tor in George Harvey’s decision to select Wilson as a Democratic 
candidate for President of the United States. As a stepping- 
stone to this he was run for governor of New Jersey. Assisted 
by James Smith, Democratic boss of New Jersey, and his hench- 
men, Wilson won the nomination, after which he broke with the 
Smith machine and built up his own party group, which included 
many liberals of the time. 


Wilson’s evolutionary change from conservatism to liberalism 
is one of the main themes of this study. Beginning as a strong 
conservative, which Professor Link attributes to a southern heri- 
tage, he so modified his ideas that he became the favored candi- 
date of many liberals in the presidential election of 1912. In 
fact, he vacillated so much that his biographer has said, “Any 
evaluation of Woodrow Wilson’s place in American history de- 
mands an exercise in reconciling a number of apparent contra- 
dictions.”’! 

The author shatters some of the prevailing notions about Wil- 
son. His campaigns were not won without the aid of the bosses, 
yet he retained his independence to the extent that he could hon- 
estly say at the end of the campaign, “Nobody owns me” (p. 527). 
And nothing “could be farther from the truth” than the statement 
that House was President-maker in 1910-11 (pp. 334-35). Al- 
though William Jennings Bryan’s part in the Baltimore conven- 


1Arthur S. Link, “The Enigma of Woodrow Wilson,” The American Mercury, September, 
1947. : 
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tion is not to be entirely discredited, it should be recognized as 
only one of many contributing factors in the nomination of Wil- 
son, who was indebted to many state bosses, newspaper men, and 
a host of followers of varying political views. 

In the face of the penetrating evaluation generally employed 
in this study, it is surprising to find that circumstantial evidence 
has been used to quarrel with Wilson, because he failed to give 
credit to articles and editorials of the Nation for the idea that 
Cabinet members should have seats in Congress. The author 
concludes that Wilson derived his ideas and was probably prompt- 
ed to write “Cabinet Government in the United States” from such 
readings. Although he has noted the effect of a southern heri- 
tage upon his attitude in other instances, here he completely 
ignores the probability that Wilson was influenced by that section 
of the Confederate Constitution which provided that Congress 
might “grant to the principal officer in each of the Executive 
Departments a seat upon the floor of either house, with the privi- 
lege of discussing any measure appertaining to his department.” 

Wilson: the Road to the White House is a meticulous, scholarly 
work and is markedly objective in viewpoint. Profitable use 
has been made of previously published writings and much new 
material has been added. The wide use of rare contemporary 
newspapers is especially praiseworthy. The style is lucid and 
vigorous, but not exceptional. This volume will undoubtedly 
find a warm welcome from all students of the life of Wilson. It 
will also serve as an excellent study in party politics. 

ALICE B. KEITH. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHIVIST OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
YeAR Enpine June 30, 1946, The National Archives Publication 47-4. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The United States Government Printing Office, 1947. Pp. v, 99.) 


This is more than an annual report to Congress. The author 
has given a resumé of the impact of the war upon the Archives 
and has reviewed the functions of the institution itself. A long 
introduction emphasizes the tremendous increase of records as a 
result of World War II. The main body of the Report deals with 
the work of the Archives under topic headings such as “Records 
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Administration,” “Disposal of Records,” “Accessioning of Rec- 
ords,” “Preservation of Records,” “Analysis and Description of 
Records,” and “Reference Service.” Additional information, 
including a list of record groups, is given in appendices. 

Many pre-war records, received from agencies of the govern- 
ment, together with the 10,000,000 cubic feet from the war, have 
greatly enriched the stores of the Archives. The unprecedented 
expansion has, however, multiplied the problems of the archivists. 
These records must be protected from mold, mildew, insects, 
rodents, and thieves; and the disposal of useless records, in order 
to make useable materials available, calls for skilled workers. 
In spite of their enlarged duties, the archivists have been able 
to carry on most of the routine work, to give extensive war ser- 
vices at home and abroad, and to add some new methods and tech- 
niques to their own performances. Unfortunately, some impor- 
tant functions have of necessity been left undone and peace has 
brought new demands. Increased personnel and more storage 
space are imperative needs. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the Report may be read with profit 
by the average citizen as well as by the historical searcher. Un- 


fortunately much of its potential value is lost because of the style 
of writing. Excessive wordiness, vagueness, and long compli- 
cated sentences serve to confuse the reader. Two examples will 
illustrate this weakness : 


Statutes prohibit the use of such records in any case to obtain data about 
particular persons or companies; elaborate statistical analyses were made in 
the course of operations and these will be preserved; certain bodies of sta- 
tistical data were turned over to other agencies for even further exploitation; 
and, finally, their volume is so great that no future investigator could hope to 
make effective use of them unless he came around with a formidable grant 
and batteries of clerks and punch-card machines (p. 4). 

Authorization for scheduling, obtained in the Disposal Act of 1943, was a 
major step toward making disposal a tool for the long-range control of records, 
for schedules may propose the disposal, after a specified length of time, of 
records either in existence or yet to accumulate, that lack enduring value 
(p. 13). 


A report should be marked by clarity and conciseness in writ- 
ing. The Archivist’s Report could be strengthened by centering 
the discussions of particular subjects under the topical headings 
designed for them. ALICE B. KEITH. 


MEREDITH COLLEGE, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


On October 5-11 Goldsboro celebrated its centennial. A pa- 
rade, public speaking, and a pageant, “A Century on Review,” 
were the main features of the celebration. Mr. Henry Howard 
Eddy, Miss Frances Harmon, Miss Nell Hines, Mrs. Joye E. 
Jordan, Miss Manora Mewborn, and Miss Dorothy Reynolds of 
the State Department of Archives and History attended some of 
the features. 


Rev. Andrew J. Howell, pastor emeritus of Pearsall Memorial 
Presbyterian Church and county historian of New Hanover, died 
on October 6. Mr. Howell was greatly interested in the history 
of the southeastern section of North Carolina. 


On October 15 a movement for the restoration of the old St. 
John’s Episcopal Church at Wiiliamsboro, North Carolina, which 
was built in 1757, was launched by the leaders of the North 
Carolina Episcopal Diocese. Dr. Lawrence F. London, the his- 
toriographer of the diocese, addressed the organizational meeting 


launching the movement. 


On October 18 Coble’s Lutheran Church, near Julian, cele- 
brated the 135th anniversary of the founding of the church. Dr. 
P. W. Monroe, president of the Lenoir-Rhyne College, made the 
principal address. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its regular fall 
meeting at Davidson College on the afternoon and evening of 
Saturday, October 25, 1947. Dr. W. P. Cumming of Davidson 
College read a paper on “Crucial Carolina Cartography.” Dr. 
Archibald Henderson, of the University of North Carolina, de- 
livered the presidential address on “Joseph Seawell Jones, First 
Native Historian of North Carolina.” Officers for the next year 
were elected as follows: Dr. Adelaide L. Fries, Winston-Salem, 
president; Dr. Christopher Crittenden, of the North Carolina 
State Department of Archives and History, vice-president; and 
Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College and Mrs. Hope Cham- 
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berlain, members of the council. Dr. Cecil Johnson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was reelected secretary-treasurer. 


Professors Loren C. MacKinney, Fletcher M. Green, and How- 
ard K. Beale of the history department of the University of North 
Carolina and Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of the State 
Department of Archives and History, attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in Cleveland, Ohio, 
December 27, 28, and 29. Dr. Green read a paper, “Some As- 
pects of the Convict Lease System in the Southern States.” 


Mr. Frank W. Klingberg of the University of California at Los 
Angeles has accepted a position as assistant professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina for the year 1948-1949. 


Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University of North Carolina has 
resigned, effective September 1, 1948, to accept a position as pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Cecil Johnson of the University of North Carolina will 


be at the University of New Mexico this summer as visiting pro- 
fessor of history. 


Mr. William M. Geer of the University of North Carolina is on 
leave of absence from the history department to serve as research 
associate in the Institute for Research in Social Science, writing 
a biography of O. Max Gardner, former governor of North 
Carolina. 


Mr. Manning C. Voorhis of the University of North Carolina 
has resigned from the position of assistant professor of history to 
return to Randolph-Macon College. 


Dr. Wallace E. Caldwell of the University of North Carolina 
attended the American Institute of Archaeology which met in 
December, 1947, in New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Eugene W. Davis of the University of North Carolina, 
graduate student and candidate for the Ph.D. degree in 1948, 
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has accepted the position of instructor at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Mr. Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., graduate student of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has published an article entitled “South- 
ern Congressional Leaders and the New Freedom, 1913-1917,” in 
The Journal of Southern History, vol. XIII, no. 4, (November, 
1947). 


The Southern Historical Association held its thirteenth annual 
meeting in Savannah, Georgia, November 13, 14, and 15. Dr. 
Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College read a paper entitled 
“Zebulon B. Vance” at the session discussing the subject, “Three 
Southern Political Leaders.” Dr. Philip M. Rice of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina read a paper entitled, “The Virginia 
Board of Public Works, 1816-1842,” at the session which dealt 
with southern economic history. Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the 
University of North Carolina presided over the meeting in which 
was discussed “An Appraisal of the Ph.D. Training Program: 
Round Table Discussion.” Dr. James T. Godfrey of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina appeared on the program dealing with 
“Modern Diplomacy ; World Problems in the Twentieth Century.” 
The subject of his paper was “The British Labor Party and Re- 
cent Foreign Policy.” Dr. Howard K. Beale of the University 
of North Carolina led a discussion on the subject “Negro Disfran- 
chisement Conventions of the 1890’s.” The following persons 
from North Carolina attended the meeting: Frontis W. John- 
ston, Davidson College; Robert W. Barnwell, Jr., Salem College; 
Alice B. Keith and Mrs. Lillian P. Wallace, Meredith Col- 
lege; Ruth Blackwelder, Lenoir-Rhyne College; Lawrence F. 
Brewster and Herbert H. Coleman, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege; Elizabeth Cometti, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina; Rosser H. Taylor, Western Carolina Teachers 
College; Paul H. Clyde, William B. Hamilton, Ernest W. Nelson, 
and Charles S. Sydnor, Duke University; Charles M. Brown, 
Charles F. Kolb, Stuart Noblin, and James W. Patton, North 
Carolina State College; Howard K. Beale, Cornelius O. Cathey, 
James P. Deavar, William M. Geer, James L. Godfrey, Fletcher 
M. Green, Cecil Johnson, Hugh T. Lefler, Lawrence F. London, 
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A. R. Newsome, Philip M. Rice, John L. Sanders, J. Carlyle Sit- 
terson, James D. Smith, and Manning Voorhis of the University 
of North Carolina; W. D. Cotton of Mars Hill College; Christo- 
pher Crittenden, D. L. Corbitt, W. F. Burton, Henry H. Eddy, 
and Nell Hines of the State Department of Archives and History. 


The State Literary and Historical Association held its forty- 
seventh annual session in Raleigh on December 1. The morning 
session consisted of the following papers: “North Carolina 
Short Stories,” by Richard Walser of Raleigh; “The Valley of 
the Scots,” by Malcolm Fowler of Lillington; “John Gray and 
Thomas Blount, Merchants, 1783-1800,” by Alice B. Keith; and 
“Review of North Carolina Books and Authors of the Year,” by 
Lodwick Hartley of Raleigh. After these papers were delivered 
the officers for the new year were elected. Dr. Alice Baldwin 
of Duke University, president ; Mr. Robert Lee Humber of Green- 
ville, Dr. Guion G. Johnson of Chapel Hill, and Mr. James Larkin 
Pearson of Guilford College, vice-presidents ; and Dr. Christopher 
Crittenden of Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. A luncheon meeting 
was held at the Woman’s Club at which time Dr. Hardin Craig 
of Chapel Hill delivered an address entitled “The Discovery of 
Freedom.” At the evening session the Mayflower Cup was 
awarded by Mr. Ralph B. Coit of Greensboro, governor of the 
Society of the Mayflower descendants in North Carolina, to 
Dr. Robert E. Coker of Chapel Hill for his book entitled “The 
Great Wide Sea,” which had been adjudged the best book pub- 
lished by a resident North Carolinian during the year. Dr. 
Carlyle Campbell of Raleigh, president of the association, brought 
greetings and Dr. Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton Univer- 
sity, delivered the principal address entitled, “Thomas Jefferson 
and the Police State.” Following this address a reception was 
held to members and guests of the association. 


The Archaeological Society of North Carolina held its annual 
session in Raleigh on December 5. Dr. Sylvester Green of Dur- 
ham read a paper entitled, “Possible Influence of the Society in 
North Carolina,” and Mr. H. M. Doerschuk of Badin read a paper 
entitled, “Archaeological Investigations on the Yadkin River.” 
At the business meeting the following officers were elected: Mr. 
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H. M. Doerschuk of Badin, president; Dr. I. Hardin Hughes of 
Raleigh, vice-president; Dr. Raymond Adams of Chapel Hill, 
secretary-treasurer; and Rev. Douglas L. Rights of Winston- 
Salem, editor. 


The North Carolina Folk-Lore Society held its thirty-sixth 
annual session in Raleigh, December 5. The program consisted 
of the following: “South Mountain Folk,” by B. E. Washburn of 
Rutherfordton; “Mountain Ballards and Dances,” by Lamar 
Lunsford of Asheville; and “Indian Ceremonial Pictures and 
Mexican Folksongs from New Mexico,” by Ralph S. Boggs of 
Chapel Hill. At the business meeting the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: Dr. Newman I. White of Durham, 
president; R. Richard Jente of Chapel Hill, Cratis D. Williams 
of Boone and B. E. Washburn of Rutherfordton, vice-presidents ; 
and Dr. A. P. Hudson of Chapel Hill, secretary-treasurer. 


The North Carolina Society of County Historians held its an- 
nual business meeting in Raleigh on December 5. Mr. Malcolm 
Fowler of Lillington was elected president succeeding Dr. D. T. 
Smithwick of Louisburg. Mr. Willis G. Briggs of Raleigh was 
elected vice-president and Mr. W. B. Covington of Rockingham 
was elected honorary president. Plans for continuing the county 
tours were discussed. 


The North Carolina Society for the Preservation of Antiqui- 
ties held its seventh annual meeting in Raleigh, December 4. The 
program for the evening session was as follows: Mrs. Charles 
A. Cannon, president, brought greetings and Mr. Paul Green of 
Chapel Hill presented life membership certificates. Mrs. James 
A. Gray of Winston-Salem discussed the restoration of the 
Fourth House in old Salem by the North Carolina Society of 
Colonial Dames. Mrs. E. Dillard Reynolds of Winston-Salem 
told of the restoration of the Tavern by the Wachovia Historical 
Society. Dr. Adelaide L. Fries read a paper on “The Genealogy 
of Salem Lots.” Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler spoke on the efforts 
to restore old Salem. Rev. Douglas L. Rights talked on “Our 
Goodly Heritage” and presided at the session. ‘ 

At the business session the following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord, president; Mrs. Inglis 
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Fletcher of Edenton, vice-president; and Mrs. Ernest A. Branch 
of Raleigh, secretary-treasurer. The district vice-presidents 
elected are as follows: Mrs. Sam Clarke of Edenton, first con- 
gressional district; Mrs. Katherine Pendleton Arrington of War- 
renton, second congressional district; Mrs..R. N. Duffy of New 
Bern, third congressional district; Mrs. Charles Lee Smith of 
Raleigh, fourth congressonal district; Mrs. Gordon Gray of Win- 
ston-Salem, fifth congressional district; Mrs. John A. Kellen- 
berger of Greensboro, sixth congressional district; Mrs. J. Walter 
Williamson of Wilmington, seventh congressional district; Mr. 
George H. Maurice of Eagle Springs, eighth congressional dis- 
trict; Mrs. Lela H. Spillman of Statesville, ninth congressional 
district; Miss Julia C. Robertson of Charlotte, tenth congres- 
sional district; Mr. Ralph Erskine of Tryon, eleventh congres- 
sional district; and Mrs. Robert T. Cecil of Asheville, twelfth 
congressional district. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its twenty-first 
annual session in Raleigh, December 3 and 4. Governor R. Gregg 
Cherry presided at the evening meeting and Mrs. Katherine Pen- 
dieton Arrington, president of the society, brought greetings. 
Mr. Paul Green of Chapel Hill gave a lecture entitled “The Art 
of Living in North Carolina.” Mr. William H. Deitrick of Ra- 
leigh read a paper on the paintings from the Knoedler Galleries 
of New York which were on display, for Mr. William F. Davidson 
vice-president of the Knoedler Galleries, who was unable to at- 
tend the meeting. Governor Cherry presented checks to the per- 
sons who had received recognition for their exhibits. These 
checks were designated as purchase awards and were made to 
the following persons: Mr. Ben F. Williams of Lumberton, 
$200 for an oil painting entitled “Geanie’”’; Mr. Earl Mueller of 
the Duke University faculty, $200 for an oil painting entitled 
“Mill End”; Mr. Claude Howell of Wilmington $200 for an oil 
painting entitled “Mending Nets”; Mrs. Jenny Rembert of Chapel 
Hill $200 for an oil painting entitled “Morass”; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hamrick Mack of High Point, $100 for a water color painting 
entitled “Autumn”; and Mrs. Mary Leath Thomas of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, $100 for a water color painting entitled 
“Mountain Corn.” 
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The regular business meeting of the Art Society was held on 
December 4, at which time Governor Cherry was reelected hon- 
orary president. Mrs. Arrington was reelected president. Miss 
Lucy Cherry Crisp of Raleigh was reelected executive secretary 
and art gallery director, and Mrs. James H. Cordon of Raleigh 
was reelected treasurer. The following vice-presidents were 
elected: Miss Katharine Morris of Raleigh for Eastern Carolina, 
Mr. John Allcott of Chapel Hill for Central Carolina, and Mrs. 
James H. Latham of Greensboro for Western Carolina. Reelected 
to membership on the executive committee were: Dr. Clarence 
Poe of Raleigh, chairman; Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Concord; 
Mr. Robert Lee Humber of Greenville; and Mr. William H. 
Deitrick of Raleigh. Mr. Edwin Gill of Raleigh was elected a 
new member. 

The following were elected to the board of directors: Mr. 
Edwin Gill of Raleigh; Mr. John Rembert of Chapel Hill; Mrs. 
Henry M. London of Raleigh; Mrs. Isabelle Brown Henderson 
of Raleigh; Dr. Clarence Poe of Raleigh; Mr. Earl Meuller of 
Durham; Mrs. J. H. B. Moore of Greenville; and Mr. William H. 
Deitrick of Raleigh. 

Resolutions were passed expressing appreciation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the contingent appropriation of $1,000,000 for 
the establishment of a State Art Museum in Raleigh and recom- 
mending the establishment of a local museum in every county 
in the state. 


The Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (volume 7, 
1808-1822), edited by Dr. Adelaide L. Fries, archivist of the Mo- 
ravian Church in America, Southern Province, has just been pub- 
lished by the State Department of Archives and History. This 
volume is now available to libraries and to persons who are 
interested in this series and who will send their requests and a 
wrapping and mailing fee of 25 cents in coin or stamps to Mr. 
D. L. Corbitt, Head, Division of Publications, State Department 
of Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C. 


For the purpose of encouraging research in the history of the 
South, the United Daughters of the Confederacy are offering 
the Mrs. Simon Baruch University Prize of $1,000 to be awarded 
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biennially. The competition is limited to undergraduate and 
graduate students of the universities and standard colleges in 
the United States and those who shall have been students in such 
institutions within the preceding three calendar years, and proof 
of eligibility must be submitted with the manuscript. 

The award will be made for an unpublished monograph or 
essay of high merit in the field of southern history, preferably 
in or near the period of the Confederacy or bearing on the causes 
that led to the War Between the States. Any phase of life or 
policy may be treated. If no essay of high merit shall be submit- 
ted in any competition, the prize will not be awarded for the year. 

Essays must be scholarly in form and must be based, partly 
at least, upon source materials and properly documented. A 
bibliography should be appended. It is expected that essays will 
comprise not less than 10,000 words. In making the award the 
committee will consider the effectiveness of research, originality 
of thought, accuracy of statement, and excellence of style. All 
essays must be in by May 1, 1948. 

The prize will be paid in two installments of $500 each, the 
first at the time of the award, the second when the manuscript 
shall have been suitably printed. For further information write 
Mrs. I. B. McFarland, chairman, 25 Courtland Place, Houston 6, 
Texas. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson of the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill requests information concerning the location of 
two original letters written to Willie P. Mangum in 1844. These 
letters were published by Dr. Stephen B. Weeks in Publications 
of the Southern History Association July 1, 1906, pp. 228-323 
and was written one by A. T. Davis, Nashville, December 3, 
1844; the other by George L. Lowden, Charleston, S. C., Decem- 
ber 16, 1844. Anyone knowing the location of these letters 
should write Dr. Henderson. 
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